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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal myo the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal \ sown the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 

Principal~—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY 
the 22nd SEPTEMBER, and will TERMINATE on SATUR- 
DAY, the 20th DECEMBER. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 18th September, at eleven o’clock, and every 
following Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat Acapgmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








HE KIBBLE CRYSTAL ART PALACE, 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, GLASGOW.—The 
Treasurer will be happy to hear from first-class Vocalists, 
Instrumentalists, and Concert Touring Parties, stating terms 
and dates vacant for Engagements Glasgow. Apply to 
Mr. Rosgrt Downre, 131, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 


N DLLE. LILLIE ALBRECHT, a very pro- 
mising young Pianiste, Composer of the “Marche das 
Héros,” *‘ Reindeer Galop,” ‘‘ Waverley Valse,” &c., has been 
engaged by M. RIVIERE for his Promenade Concerts. For 
engagements, &c., address 5, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 








O MUSICAL SOCIETIES.—WOOD and CO. 
have for Sale the Principal and Chorus Parts of various 
Operas and Oratorios, also Instrumental Parts of Overtures 
and Operas. For list and terms (cheap) apply to 49, George- 
street, Edinburgh. 


A® ORGANIST is required for the Cheng of 
the Second Congregation, Rosemary Street, Belfast. 
Salary, Forty Pounds per annum. Duties may be 

by application to Jounn Dunx, Jun., Secretary to the Music 
Committee of the Congregation. 








HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, ments for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, DonsaT Srnzsr, 
Portman-square, 


NEW SONGS. 


FRANZ ABT. 

WHEN IN THE STILLY HOUR OF H’EN. 4s. 
“Franz Abt’s latest ballad, “When in the Stilly Hour 
of E’en,” is one of his most happy inspirations for a Bass 
Voice.”—‘‘ The Graphic,” Aug. 2nd. 
‘This charming little song is a capital example of Herr 
Abt’s admirable talent for } mire neat, characteristic, 
and unique Vocal Music. 
song as quite a boon.”—“‘ Queen,” August 2nd. 

MICHAEL WATSON. 

KATHLEEN’S STORY. 3s. 

‘1s a bright little ballad with a genuine Irish ring in it, 
which will surely take the public taste.”—“ The Graphic,” 


Aug. 
KING HALL. 
THE DREAMY LAND OF FLOWERS. 33s. 
* An excellent piece of music, well conceived, well executed. 








Sopranos in search of novelty can do’ no better than ett this HUTC HINGS & ROMER, 


charming song, which will please wherever it is b P 
“ Queen,” Aug. 2nd. 
JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
THE DAYS ARE PAST. 4s. 
FABIO CAMPANA. 


BELLA ITALIA. 33. 
L' OMBRA D’ UNA ROSA. InD flatandG. 3s. 


DR.. FERDINAND HILLER. 


LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH. 1n C and 
E flat. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 

I LOVE MY LOVE. InA flat and Bflat. 4s, 

E RAFT. InEandG. 4s. 
A LITTLE CLOUD. 4s. 
FLY FORTH, 0 GENTLE DOVE. 4s. 

BERTHOLD TOURS. 

THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. Gand B flat. 4s. 
"TWAS BUT A DREAM. 3s. 
THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 8. 


LONDON : 


traltos will look upon this 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, -1873. 


ESSRS. HUTCHINGS and ROMER 


beg to announce that the following New 
Works, to be performed for the first time at the 
approaching Festival, are in the Press, 


“THE LORD OF BURLEIGH.” 
PASTORAL CANTATA, 


WRITTEN BY 


DESMOND L. RYAN. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
ry. SCHEELS &. 


Price, in Paper Cover, 6s. ; Bound in Cloth, 8s. 





FROM THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 
ROSSINI. 
“THE SONG OF THE TITANS.” 
“NATIONAL HYMN,” 
“AVE MARIA,” 
“CANTEMUS.” 





“BREAK, BREAK.” 
TRIO, 


SUNG BY 


MDLLE. TITIENS, MDME. TREBELLI- 
BETTINI; anD MR. SIMS REEVES. 


MUSIC BY 


T. ANDERTON. 
Price Three Shillings. 





LONDON : 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Koreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
rincipal Continental gs in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Paris, Vienna, and Mi Rooms for ‘Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors’ from Oxford-street), and 
3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES, 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A, JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev. Dr. LYTTLEDALS. 





DUFF & STH WART, 147, OXFORD STREET. }xenrictta-street, Vovent- 


THE CHEQUE BANK, LIMITED, 


HAS COMMENCED BUSINESS AT ITS OFFICES, 


PALL MALL EAST, 


AND 


124, CANNON STREET, E.C, 





The GUARANTEE FUND of £100,000 CONSOLS has been 
invested in the names of the following 


TRUSTEES, 


ROBERT DALGLISH, Esq., M.P. 
CUTHBERT £, ELLISON, Esq., J.P. 
SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., MP. 

W. H. SMITH, Esq,,.M.P. 





The cheques of the Cheque Bank supply a new, safe, and 
universally applicable method of paying amd transmitting small 
amounts of £10 and under. 


Each cheque will bear stamped on its face the maximum 
amount for which it can be filled up, but the maximum amount 
must be previously deposited, and thus no account can bo 
overdrawn. All cheques are crossed and payable only to order. 


The cheques are supplied in books of ten each, costing 1s. 
being 10d, Government duty and 2d, Bank commission. ’ 
Applications for Cheques to be made at the Offices as abovo, 


or at any of the following Bankers, where the funds of the 
Cheque Bank will be deposited :— 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE | WESTERN BRANCH OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
GLYN, MILLS 4 Co. = 


WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 
DIMSDA BARNARD & (0, 


LE, FOWLER, 
CONSOLIDATED. BANK, LIMITED. 
ALEXANDERS, CUNLIFFES & 60. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
ALLIANCE LIMITED. 

JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO. - 
HERRIES, FARQUHAR & CO. 

R, TWINING & CO. 

CITY BANK. 

UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK. 
MANCHESTER AND COUNTY BANK. 


By order, 
8. J, NICOLLE, 
Serretary and Accountant, 


Patt Matt East, 8.W. 
llth August, 1873, 





ET THE HILLS RESOUND. The com- 
position of Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS, so eminent in 
itself, and rendered with so much spirit, that the Prince of 
Wales, on behalf of the whole 1 , demanding a 
ay, it was er a second 0.—See the ‘Times,’ 
July 16. Post free for 4 stamps. Asa Pianofurte Solo, by the 
Composer, 24 stamps, 


T. WRIGHTON’S BEST SONGS,—" Thy 

e Voice is near,” 4s. ; *‘ Her t Smile,” 44, ; ‘Only 

One to Bless and Cheer Me,” 4s,; “ Wishing Cap,” 4s.; 

“The Liquid Gem,” 4s. ; ‘O would I were a »” 38. 5 

“Be Happy, and Never Despair,” 38. ; “ What though thy Sun 
be Clouded,” $s. All post free at half-price in stamps. 


ISS LINDSAY’S BEST SONGS, —* Far 

Away,” 4s.; “The Old, Sweet Story,” 4s. ; ‘ Ye have 

Done it unto Me,” 8a. ; “Tired,” 4s. ; ** When Sparrows Build,” 

88.; ‘‘Pulaski’s Banner,” 4s. ; ‘‘My Old Mate and Me,” 8s. ; 

“ Low at Thy Feet,” 34.; ‘‘ The Bridge,” 4s.; ‘‘ Resignation,” 
4s.; ‘Too Late,” 48. Post free at half-price in stamps. 

ABT’S BEST SONGS.—* A Rose in Heaven,” 

e in@and F, 4s. each. “© ye tears,” 4s. ; “ Kathleen” 

Aroon," 4s. ; “ The Hills of Light,” 3a. ; ‘‘ For Old Love's Sake,” 

3 Coy a Sparrow Falleth,” 3s,; ‘‘ He giveth His Beloved 

Pp,” 


A 8. GATTY’S BEST SONGS.—‘: The O 

Lok PA a ng fa ba ve 4, ah 
” 3 “7 ie" 4 3 

The Lights fat out at Sea,” 8s. ; “The Mill Lad’s Love,” 8s. 


London: Rossnt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE Loaen 
and enriching the voice removing 
afiections of the throat, has maintained its character for a 

uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
} mor Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues/ No v or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of al] Wholesale and Retail Chemist iv ‘he United 





London: J. T. Harzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; and 4, 
garden, ee 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 
questions and answers, with questions all numbered. 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 





Price 2s, 6d, cloth back, or full bound in cloth 3s. 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer. 


BY J. F,. BURROWES., 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Price 18. 6d. cloth back; full bound 2s, 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched. 


IRI rnnws 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHoLesaLe DeraRtMBNT: 
ll, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





T= “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
iui DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 
Ons: 


8. d. 
Wiahen Gekh TIS oo 60.06 cctnve chssdsdscvecdcodocsdavece » 40 
With photograph of H. M.S. * Galatea’ .......sseeeeeee 5 0 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duet ..........cecsescsseseseee 5 O 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts......ccccsesceccecscseseesses 10 6 
Ditto, for Septett .. ‘sions 7 6 


London: J, B. Cramer & Co,, 201, Regeut-street, W. 





Just Published. 
EE PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
w 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 


Idylle pour Piano, 
da. 





BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
da. 


London: J. B, Cnawern & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 





VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 23s., by Post Qs. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
—— t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

‘A charming book; should be in every village library,”— 
Church Review. . 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3a. 6d., by Post 8s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 
** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
instructive.”—Church Review. 
“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times, 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
oft ones in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 

‘ost 4 
5 “A + sed oa Coney praise and recommend to a lending 





J. T, HAYES, LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREKT, COVENT GARDEN, 








THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B, 
Craamer & Co, have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lioyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c.; aud the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Jonn Tuomas. 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


(os AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD. 
late FELLX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo, By the 


Oe ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs, ART 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. : _ 











HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 


Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. ; 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA, 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
“WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. 0, 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol, Svo., 14s. 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America. By R. A. FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


THE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


HE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 


of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of “The Canon’s Daughters,” “Church and 


Wife,” &o. In 8 vols, 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 
Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 


ee DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 
Novel. By the Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 















































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 

THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4: 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTRvctIoN Gratis. 


Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work gent post free, 
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WHERE IS LOVE? 





In the purple morning 
Chanced a maid to rove, 
Singing to the dew-drops, 
What, oh, what is love ? 
They but just awaking, 
At the sun’s first gleam, 
Shook their heads and whispered, 
Love is all a dream. 


Wandered that fair maiden, 
Through the summer's day. 

Oft the selfsame question 
Asking on her way. 

Where is love, fair flowers ? 
Say, where may it be? 

Gentle breeze of Heaven, 
Whisper truth to me! 


On she went till darkness 
Dropped adown the sky, 
And the stars-above her 
Mocked her misery. 
Still she softly murmured, 
Where is love—O night, 
E’er I am a-seeking, 
Tell me—cold moonlight. 


Soon the little maiden 
Dropped her angel héad, 
Sank among the lilies, 
Slept—till she was dead. 
But, as her dear spirit 
Winged its way above, 
Pealed the heavenly anthem, 
Welcome ! here is love. 


W. 








PROVINCIAL. 





‘“‘ The Wicked World” is now being played at the 
Aberdeen Theatre by Mr. Price’s company. 





. Mrs. Scott Siddons has been giving readings in 
the Pavilion Brighton, with much success. 





Sig. Enrico Serazzi, from Malta and Naples, is the 
new tenor engaged by Messrs. Gunn for the Italian 
Operas. 





Hengler’s Grand Cirque opens in Belfast at an 
early day in a spacious wooden building which has 
been erected in Oxford Street, 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal, on Monday evening, 
Mr. Craven Robertson’s ‘* Caste” Company entered 
upon the second week of a very successful fortnight’s 
engagement, appearing to a large audience in the 
popular military comedy of ‘ Ours.”——Professor 
Anderson, the well-known conjuror, has for the past 
three weeks been doing excellent business in the 
Victoria Hall. 





A new comedy by Messrs. du Terreaux and Savile 
Clarke was on Monday successfully produced at 
Cambridge on the opening of the Theatre Royal for 
the season. The piece is in three acts and the title 
“ Love Wins.” Supported by Messrs. Fred. Hughes, 
Mervyn, Birchenough, and F. B. Warde, and Mes- 
dames Hastings, Kate Hastings, and G. Smythe, it 
was efficiently acted, and produced a favourable im- 
pression on the audience and the local critics. 





Miss Emily Soldene and the London Philharmonic 
Opera Bouffe Company opened on Monday evening 
at Dublin, what promised to be a most successful 
engagement, as the house has been crammed every 

night. “ Genevteve de Brabant” was the piéce de 
resistance, in which Miss Soldene was, as a matter 
of course, most attractive, the welcome she received 
amounting to a perfect furore. Messrs. Marshall and 
Bury were inimitable as the Gens-d'armes. A capital 
ballet concluded the performances. 





At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, The Soldene 
Opera Bouffe Company have given twelve perfor- 


a very pleasing young actress and singer. This 
week Mr. Richard Younge’s Comedy Company are 
playing in “ Time’s Triumph.” Mr. Saker has made 
arrangements with Mdme. Ristori to give four of 
her great impersonations next week, and an engage- 
ment has also been concluded with Mr. Henry 
Irving who will shortly appear as Charles I. 





Mdme. Ristori appeared in her great part of Medea 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on Tuesday evening, 
and her great dramatic powers, ably supported as 
they were by the excellent acting of the other 
characters in the tragedy, were fully appreciated 
even by those who knew not the language she spoke. 
The Creusa of Malle. Gilda Zugghini was a most 
careful and intelligent piece of acting, showing 
histrionic abilities of a high order. The house was 
well filled. On Monday next Mr. Buckstone and the 
Haymarket Company will commence their engage- 
ment which is sure to be a.very popular one. 





Bangor Cathedral, after restoration and partial 
rebuilding, was reopened on Friday, when several 
services were held. A special fund had been pro- 
vided for the purchase of a new organ, and a capacious 
and beautiful instrument has been built by Messrs. 
Hill and Son, of London. It has three manuals 
(compass C C to F, 56 notes) and pedal (C C C toF, 
80 notes). There are in all about 40 stops, and the 
cost, without the case, is about £1000. It has been 
placed in a chamber on the south side of the choir, 
and its capabilities were well developed by the organist 
of the cathedral, Mr. Roland Rogers, Mus. Bac. 





The departure of the head-quarters of the 2-14th 
Regiment from Chester Castle for Cannock Chase, 
Staffordshire, afforded many of the citizens of 
Chester an opportunity of showing their esteem 
personally for Mr. Miller, the bandmaster, and their 
appreciation of the valuable services the band, 
under his conductorship, has rendered to the citizens 
on many public occasions duirng the two years and 
a half they had been stationed at Chester. An 
elegant tea and coffee service, from the establishment 
of Messrs. Lowe and Sons, was presented to Mr. 
Miller at an evening entertainment arranged for the 
occasion. A complimentary speech was acknowledged 
with excellent taste by the recipient. Some well 
rendered songs were given during the evening by 
those present, and a pleasant and harmonious 
réunion was brought to a close at an early hour, 





At the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, Mr. Montague 
took his benefit on Friday evening last, and was 
honoured with a crowded and fashionable audience, 
The first piece performed was ‘“T'he Lady of Lyons,” 
followed by the much-admired drama, “ Tears, Idle 
Tears,” and the comedy of “A Poetic Proposal.” 
At the end of the second piece Mr. Montague was 
called before the curtain and was received with 
rapturous applause. In a few happily chosen 
sentences he thanked the audience for the extra- 
ordinary support with which he had been honoured 
on this his third visit, and assured them on behalf 
of himself and the members of his company that it 
was highly appreciated. Indeed it would almost 
amount to “false shame” if he hesitated for one 
moment to thank them for their attention and 
attendance during the past fortnight. He looked 
forward with great pleasure to a renewal of their 
acquaintance, as he was at present negotiating for 
returning at no distant period, and trusted after his 
departure he should hold in the intellectual recollec- 
tion of those to whom he had endeavoured “ to hold 
the mirror up to Nature,” a not unworthy niche. 
In conclusion, Mr. Montague said that a program 
such as that provided by the Messrs. Gunn for the 
coming season he had not seen out of London, He 
retired amid great applause. 





The Tonic Sol-fa College held a series of very 
successful meetings in the Music Lecture-room of 
Anderson’s University, Glasgow, during last week. 
They lasted from Monday to Friday; and were 
attended by upwards of 200 teachers and students. 
Mr. Curwen, who presided at the meetings, gave a 





mances. The company included,Miss Emily Muir, 





------ | 


Tonic Sol-fa method, and the mode of presenting 
them to pupils. Mr. Proudman, of London, trainer 
of the choir which recently competed with the Welsh 
at the Crystal Palace, gave lectures each evening on 
voice training, and, by teaching several pieces to a 
choir of voluhteers from the audience, gave teachors 
an opportunity of studying his method and plans, 
Papers were also read by Mr, Colin Brown, Ewing 
Lecturer, on “The Meistersingers of Germany,” 
by Mr. Ireland, on “ The Material of Plain Church 
Song,” by Mr. Merrylees, on “ Prejudices against 
the Tonio Sol-fa Method,” by Mr. Dobson, of New- 
castle, on Tonic Sol-fa Propagation,” by Mr. Miller 
on “The Larynx,” and on “ Differences between girla’ 
and boys’ voices,” end by Mr. Litster on ‘* The Cer- 
tificates."" On Friday about fifty friends made an 
excursion down the Clyde to Lochgoilhead, enlivening 
the way with men’s voice music, to the surprise and 
evident delight of the remaining passengers. When, 
after their ramble at Lochgoilhead, the company 
marched into the village and on to the quay singing 
a marching song by Stronz, the villagers one and all 
turned out to seethem. The session finished with 
an open meeting, at which several choirs sang and 
Mr. Curwen gave a short lecture. The meetings 
were attended by four or five teachers from Ireland, 
by several from Newcastle and London, and from 
nearly all the towns of Scotland. 

On Saturday afternoon a special performance was 
given at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in aid of 
the fund which is being raised for Mr. John Shickle 
and his family. Mr. Shickle has for a considerable 
period occupied the post of leader of the orchestra 
at the Theatre Royal, the labours of which he has 
performed with great ability; but a long and painful 
illness has compelled him to relinquish, for the 
present at least, his professional duties. The 
members of the Lyceum, Haymarket, and Prince's 
dramatic companies gave their services on the occa- 
sion. The performance commenced with a selection 
from ‘* Much Ado About Nothing,” in which Mr, 
Charles Calvert sustained the part of Benedick, and 
Mrs, Calvert that of Beatrice. The other characters 
were represented by Messrs. F'. Haywell, Stephenson, 
Chapman, Edmonds, and Dixon; and Misses Bower- 
man and Bruce, all of the Prince’s company. This 
was followed by the second act of '* Charles I.,”’ with 
Mr. H. Irving as the King, Miss Isabel Bateman as 
Queen Henrietta, and Mr. Forrester as Cromwell. 
Mr. Markby, Mr. Edgar, and Mr. Tapping played 
the parts of the Marquis of Huntley, Lord Moray, 
and Jreton. Mr. J. B. Buckstone’s interlude, en- 
titled “ Twenty Minutes under an Umbrella,” in 
which the characters were taken by Miss Madge 
Robertson and Mr. Kendal, was followed by an 
amusing song, ‘‘ Blue Beard,” sung by Mr. Osborne, 
of the Haymarket company. The entertainment 
concluded with the faree of “ Bor and Cox.” | Mr. 
Buckstone undertook the part of Bow and Mr. Everill 
that of Coz, while Miss Harrison personated Mrs. 
Bouncer. The orchestra consisted of members of 
the orchestras of the Royal, Prince’s, and Queen’s 
Theatres, conducted by Mr. 0. A. Seymour. The 
house was an exceedingly good one, and the result 
will doubtless be a substantial addition to the fund 
for which the performance was given. 


-—— 
—_= 








THEATRES. 

The status quo which has reigned for weeks at all 
the West End theatres promises"to change with the 
end of this week. Last night a slight comic piece 
was produced at the Gaiety for the behoof of Messrs. 
Toole and Lionel Brough. To this production, which 
was entitled “ Bibb and Tucker,” 80 called from the 
names of the chief characters, we must return next 
week. To-morrow we have two theatrical novelties, 
besides the opening of the promenade concerts at 
Covent Garden. In the first place there is the 
opening of the Princess’s, under the management of 
Mr. James Guiver, Byron’s tragedy “ Manfred” is 
to be placed on the stage with unusual magnificence; 
and as Mr. Charles Dillon has been engaged for the 
title-réle, and as the manager is fully impressed 
with the correct notion that “ Manfred” was dull 
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avoid the shoals of tedium, we may expect some- 
thing splendid and effective without being weari- 
some. At the Alhambra “ Le Belle Hélane’”’ will 
be the novelty; an adaptation by Mr. Burnand of 
this popular opera being the object of preparation. 
From the literary work of Messrs. Paulton to that of 
Mr. Burnand is a decided step in advance: let us 
hope we shall now hear something of the dialogue 
on the stage of the huge building, and let the dia- 
logue be dialogue and not mere silly gag. Miss Kate 
Santley is cast for the heroine: the same hope may 
politely be addressed in her hearing. So long asa 
libretto is merely shovelled together, it may be left 
to actors and actresses to sing and say what pleases 
them—to banter each other with impromptu readi- 
ness, and to take the audience into their confidence. 
But when a reputable author is asked to supply a 
piece, we trust all this lack of proper discipline may 
disappear. Miss Rose Bell makes the Paris of the 
piece. 

At the Adelphi, Olympic, Strand, Vaudeville, and 
Opera Comic, we have had no change. The other 
houses have remained shut. ‘ Caste” at the 
Standard does extremely well; and it is a refutation 
of the sneers about the teacup-and-saucer school of 
drama, that the situations with which the acts end 
tell even in the large area of the East End theatre, 
and with an audieuce by no means accustomed to 
the art of Sévres china and delicate cameos. There 
is much more strong dramatic stuff in the Robert- 
sonian comedy than what it has hitherto gained 
credit for. True, it requires careful and finished 
mounting—preparation refined down to the nicest 
point; but this it has always obtained at the hands 
of the Prince of Wales’s company. The size of 
stage makes little difference beyond impairing the 
delicacy of some of the impersonations. They are 
impaired, because their expression is lost in distance. 
Naturally, too, owing to the difference in mental 
atmosphere, the farcical episodes told the best, and 
the lighter and more subtle comedy frequently went 
for little. Nevertheless, as a whole, the success of 
the comedy has quite disconcerted sinister predic- 
tions. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The benefit of Mr. Holland at North Woolwich 
Gardens on Monday and Tuesday embraced a goodly 
store of diversions, including music, dramatic per- 
formances, declamation, dancing, and fireworks. 
The attendance on the first day was satisfactory, 
allowance being made for the discouraging influence 
of a smart shower in the afternoon, just about the 
time when people were thinking of setting out for 
the Gardens. An orchestral concert which opened 
the proceedings met with attention; and then Mr. 
George Belmore and Miss Alice Cook (Mrs. Belmore) 
appeared in the laughable farce “ My Turn Next,” 
which was equally well received. This being over, 
Mr. Walter Joyce proceeded to recite an original 
poem, entitled ‘The Balaclava Charge.’ This pro- 
duced considerable applause. With Mr. Fred Evans 
and his ballet company the audience evidently sym- 
pathised strongly. A more elaborate ballet entitled 
the ‘Carnival of Venice,” produced under the 
direction of Mr, J. Cormack, of the Royal Italian 
Opera, the scenery and effects being by Mr. J. 
Johnstone, of the Olympic Theatre, then followed. 
The principal danseuses were Mdme. Fielding and 
Hamilton, while the pantomimic portion of the 
ballet was intrusted to Mr. Paul Herring and Mr. 
G. Reeves. Next came Mr. H. J. Byron’s burlesque 
on ‘The Lady of Lyons,” and Mr. Holland availed 
himself of an opportunity to thank his patrons for 
the favours he had received. He said that for five 
years he had been connected with the Gardens, but 
it unfortunately was always sure to be wet on his 
benefit. Dancing was carried on all day long, and 
in the evening the Gardens were bright with yarie- 
gated lamps, and the proceedings wound up with a 
display of fireworks over the lake, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Wells. As the night was dark they 
went off with excellent effect. 


Mr. W. F. Vandervell’s version of Offenbach’s 
opera-boufle which he entitles {' Hurydice; or, 





Orphée aux Enfers,” was produced at the Royal 
Surrey Gardens last night, and will be performed 
again to-night for the benefit of Mr. Frederick 
Strange. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Balfe’s opera of ‘* Satanella,”’ a work bearing trace 
of more careful study and of greater orchestral 
knowledge, if of less spontaneity in melody than his 
previous operas, was produced at the Crystal Palace 
on Thursday. This work has not been heard in 
London for some time, and the managers are 
entitled to commendation for the very creditable 
style in which they have reproduced it. New 
scenery, good stage management, and an able cast 
secured its favourable reception. Miss Blanche 
Cole was the demoniacal heroine, a part of old 
associated with Miss Louisa Pyne, what time the 
‘* Power of Love” was ground out on every organ 
and chanted by every street boy. Miss Cole played 
and sang as well as usual, and the ‘‘ Power of Love” 
obtained its due encore. The customary points— 
‘Sultana Zuleima,’” the Bridesmaid’s chorus, and 
the male chorus “ Rovers, rulers of the sea ”—made 
their usual effect: not so however the “ Glorious 
vintage of Champagne,” although Mr. George Perren 
as Sir Rupert laboured zealously and sang with his 
accustomed efficiency. Miss Alice Barth, who was 
the Princess Stella, at times betrayed herself into 
exaggeration; moderation and the study of method 
are recommended to this young aspirant, if she 
desire to win a useful position on the operatic stage. 
The strength of passion is not necessarily indicated 
by acorresponding violence of action: deep emotions 
generally run still, and intensity may be drama- 
tically expressed with the greatest success by a 
reservation of force—the power that hints rather 
than proclaims. Mr. H. Corri played well the old 
part of Mr. Weiss—that of Arimanes; and Messrs. 
Cotte, Fox and Tempest made up the male cast. 
Of Leila Miss Annie Thirlwall was a satisfactory 
exponent, and Mrs. Sharp was all that was needed 
as Bertha. Choruses went unusually well, and 
the orchestra, being that of the Crystal Palace under 
Mr. Manns, of course left nothing to be desired. 





MENAI BRIDGE EISTEDDFOD. 





The annual Eisteddfod of the county of Anglesey 
was commenced at Menai Bridge, on Wednesday 
last week in a pavilion capable of accommodating 
between 2000 and 3000 persons, erected near the 
suspension bridge. The weather was fine; and 
there were between 1500 and 2000 persons present. 
Lord Clarence Paget was the president of the day. 

The competition on the triple harp was inter- 
esting and good, the three competitors each showed 
a considerable degree of proficiency, especially a 
young lady (Miss Jones, of Holyhead), who appeared 
in the old Welsh costume, and to whom Mr. Brinley 
Richards unhesitatingly awarded the palm. The 
choral competition by choirs of not less than forty 
voices excited great interest. The subject selected 
was the chorus ‘‘ Great and Wondrous,” from Spohr’s 
‘* Last Judgment,” and four choirs entered into the 
contest viz., Penrhyn Quarry choir, Bethesda; 
Waenfawr choir, Carnarvon Philharmonic Society, 
and Portdinorwic choir. With the exception of 
the Carnarvon, the choirs were composed almost 
entirely of quarrymen and their families. The 
Carnarvon:choir preponderated in numbers, but they 
exhibited several defects, and the audience had 
anticipated the verdict in favour of the Bethesda 
Quarry choir, whose performances were really praise- 
worthy. The decision announced by Mr. Brinley 
Richards was received with great cheering; and the 
conductor of the choir (Mr. John Thomas, a quarry- 
man), on receiving the prize, was enthusiastically 
greeted. 

In the course of the morning Lord Clarence Paget 
announced to the assemblage (by desire, he said, of 
the Prince of Wales) the new plan for a national 
training school of music, with which our readers 
are well acquainted. ‘ Thus,” he concluded, ‘we 


haye the prospect at last of bringing up in our own 








country the highest class of musical education 
whether instrumental or vocal.” ; 

During the proceedings, an oration in Welsh wag 
delivered by the Rev. H. T. Edwards, vicar of Car. 
narvon, and songs were given by Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mr. T. J. Hughes, Eos Morlais, and Mrs, Maggio 
Jones Williams. Miss Wynne was in excellent 
voice, and her rendering of “I will extol Thee,” 
from Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,” was enthusiastically encored, 

In the evening a concert took place in the pavilion, 
In the absence of Mr. Morgan Lloyd, Q.C., Mr, 
Price was voted to the chair. The vocalists werg 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. Maggie Jones Williams, 
Mr. T. J. Hughes, Eos Morlais, Mr. John Richards, 
Isalaw, Mynyddog, Eos Llechyd, Eos Berth, tho 
Bethesda Quarry choir, and Isalaw’s Eisteddfod 
choir. The instrumentalists were—Pianist, Mr, 
Brinley Richards ; accompanists, Miss Bessie Waugh 
(of London), Mr. E. W. Thomas (Bangor), and Mr, 
Haslam (Menai Bridge); harpist, Miss Jones; 
Holyhead band, and the Carnarvon Royal Militia, 
The proceedings were very enthusiastic, and tho 
audience large. 

The Eisteddfod was concluded on Thursday, 
There were several features worthy of notice in the 
meeting. Not the least interesting was the début of 
two young ladies—Miss Davies, and Miss Marian 
Williams, her cousin, both of London. Miss Davies, 
a pupil of Miss Edith Wynne, sang, ‘ Adieu to 
Cambria,” an old Welsh air. Although an English. 
woman, she sang the Welsh words with pure accent, 
and gained a hearty encore. Miss Sandys, daughter 
of the late Colonel Sandys, of Menai Bridge, 
delivered a short but neat speech in reference toa 
prize offered by her late father for the best essay on 
“The fatal effects of indulgence to excess in intoxi- 
cating drinks,” and awarded it to Thomas Hughes, 
a working printer, of Bangor. The competition on 
the pianoforte by youths under fifteen years of age 
was much eulogised by Mr. Brinley Richards. 

A very unfortunate incident occurred during the 
proceedings in connection with the principal prize 
of the Eisteddfod. The subject of the chair prize 
was an awdi (ode) on “ Silence,” and the winner was 
announced by the adjudicator, Ioan Arfon, to be Dr, 
Williams, Lilansantffraid. Preparations were in 
progress for chairing the bard “according to the 
ancient rites of the bards of the Isle of Great 
Britain,” when the decision was challenged on 
the ground that Dr. Williams’s contribution had 
been purchased from a William Cowley. This 
both Dr. Williams and Cowley denied, but for 
nearly an hour the dispute raged. Welsh blood 
is proverbially hot, and Welsh tongues wagged 
fast and furious. All the bards had a fling, 
and a regular verbal Donnybrook Fair ensued. 
Strange to say, no fighting took place; and aftera 
tremendous jabber it was decided to refer the matter 
to a small committee. The unseemly contretemps 
was ultimately effaced by the brilliant singing by 
Miss Edith Wynne of Handel’s “ Let the Bright 
Seraphim,” which roused the audienceto enthusiasm. 

At the concert in the evening, Mr. Morgan Lloyd, 
Q. C., occupied the chair in the absence of Mr. Watkin 
Williams, Q.C., who was detained at Croydon assizes. 
Mr. Lloyd, who was chairman of the committee 
appointed to investigate the charge with respect to 
the chair prize, announced their decision, namely, 
that they considered that Dr. Williams had es- 
tablished his authorship of the ode. At the same 
time the committee censured Mr. Tudno Jones, one 
of the adjudicators, for not communicating certain 
facts which had come to his knowledge; and for 
accepting the post of adjudicator after having pre- 
viously seen the composition. They also thought 
that great blame attached to Cowley for not disa- 
busing the minds of the adjudicators. The pavilion 
was densely crowded, and the concert was a great 
success. The Histeddfod has been a success, the 
receipts amounting to between £400 and £500, 


KEEPING A THEATRE. 


{From the Atheneum.} 
The last London theatrical season was remarkable 
for what has been termed the “spirited action” of a 
noble lord, who spent & ,000 (L won't say how much), 
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in leasing one of our greatest theatres for the pro- 
duction of a huge fairy extravaganza. Anothernoble 
lord is credited with spending every Saturday £ ,00 
(I cannot say how much), in the laudable attempt to 
maintain opera-bouffe among us. And these noble- 
menarenotalone. Atleast one gentleman of private 
means is known to be generally ready to pay for the 
gratification of temporarily managing any theatre 
that happens to be vacant, and another is said to 
have a pecuniary interest, as far as spending money 
is concerned, in the prosperity of two houses. 

This I call ‘keeping a theatre.” To many people 
the employment will not commend itself as the wisest 
human conduct of which a man is capable. But the 
keeper of a theatre can vindicate himself. “ I like 
the sort of thing about the stage,” he will tell you, 
“and sol take a house. I am not so precious a 
simpleton as to suppose the business will pay, but it 
isan amusement. Other fellahs keep a yacht, ora 
race-horse, or a pack of hounds, and, since it pleases 
me, why should not I spend my money in keeping a 
theatre?” I declare there is some reason in his 
excuse. 

It must not be supposed that the keeper of a theatre 
is ambitious to appear before the public as an acting 
manager. He secures the services of a professional 
gentleman ; or, if the work on hand is of great and 
unusual moment,—such, for example, as restoring a 
national theatre to the people,—he resorts to a man 
who is author, actor, and manager in one. He does 
not parade himself. To the outside world he remains 
unknown. 
admirers are aware of his relationship to the house 


columns. The dramatic critic—who, perhaps, has 
been to her champagne party, or been invited to her 
pic-nic—describes ‘the graceful and accomplished 
actress” as one ‘whose temporary absence from the 
stage has been deeply deplored ;” the outside public 
appreciating the saving habits which have enabled 
her to take a theatre and buy a brougham, look with 
favour on herself and her acting; the photographers 
pester her to sit to them for her portrait. She has 
become a public character. Even if misfortune were 
to overtake her enterprise, and she to relapse into an 
ordinary actress, she will hereafter get more con- 
spicuous parts than if she had never kept a theatre. 

It will be said these remarks are only another 
example of the ‘‘ shameful way in which people talk 
of ladies of the dramatic profession.” Ido not in- 
tend them as such. They are designed simply as 
a protest against practices injurious to the best 
interests ofthe stage. The Deus ex machiné and the 
dramatic agent are not friends to the real actor and 
actress; and no very serious damage to the profession 
would, I fancy, result from their extinction. Public 
interest in the world before and behind the scenes is 
daily increasing, and, without agreeing with a high 
authority in a belief that the theatre is the centre 
from which all truly national culture is diffused, 
everybody will admit that the stage does exercise 
a great influence on the spirit of modern life. All of 
us have, therefore, some concern in the manner of 
man or woman who enjoys the privilege of keeping 
a theatre. 


But he has his reward. His friends and = 





of which he is the head, and he derives importance THE LATE MR. CHARLES BRIDGEMAN. 


from the arrangement. 
sort of reflected greatness in owning a horse that has 


Just as another enjoys a 


The oldest inhabitant of Hertford, the venerable 


won the Derby, so he receives consideration by reason | Charles Bridgeman, died at eight o’clock on Sunday 
of his position. Besides, is he not animated by a| morning, August 8rd, at the patriarchal age of 


noble purpose? He is expending the resources of his | ninety-five. 


Mr. Bridgeman held for a period of 


theatre as instruments in the noble service of—Art. | eighty-one years the office of organist of All Saints’ 
As a matter of fact, the province of his activity is not | Church, Hertford,—a fact which, so far as we know, 


extensive. 


from the character he sustains. 


On pay-day he is the Deus ex machind, | is not only unexampled in the annals of the musical 
and possibly derives a kind of languid excitement | world, but is absolutely unique. 


We have never 


But he is not much | before heard of so lengthened an individual tenure 


troubled with the cares of business, which he properly | of any public office or function, and it is almost 


leaves to his people. 
manager is, of course, the principal figure, 


Among these the acting'equally remarkable that three generations of the 
Behind | inhabitants of Hertford were indebted to him for 


him, however, is mostly to be found a more influ- | the cultivation of their musical talents and tastes. 


ential personage. 


This is the lady—sometimes 


The late Mr. Bridgeman was born at Hertford on 


expressed, sometimes understood—whose caprice is | the 29th of August, 1778, and was the eldest sur- 


the dominant power in the establishment. 


When | viving son of John and Ann Bridgeman, who were 


she is understood, the Deus ex machind retains some | married on the 14th December, 1772, and had 


share in the direction. 


When she is expressed, the | twelve children, seven sons and five daughters. 


house is described as under her management, and it | The Bridgeman family was one of the oldest and 
is she who then must be regarded as keeping the | most respectable in the town of Hertford, and the 


theatre. 


house in West Street, in which the subject of this 


I am well aware there are ladies who manage their | notice lived and died, bas been the family abode for 


respective theatres with the legitimate view of com-| more than two centuries. 
Richard Bridgeman filled the office of Mayor and 
Chief Magistrate of the Borough. The same office 


mercial and professional success. 


Ido not give the 
names of these exceptions, as, by mentioning them, 


In the year 1719 Mr. 


I shall be guilty of indicating the names of those who | was also filled in the year 1733 by his son, Mr. 


have less positive aims. 


Of the latter, a type will 


readily occur to all acquainted with theatrical affairs. | the Mayor and Aldermen with a large silver bowl, 


Originally she was in the ballet of a minor theatre, or 


, | ** weighing fifty-three ounces fifteen pennyweights,” 


perhaps, first appeared in a burlesque; but her ambi- | which came into the possession of his lineal descen- 
tion has been stimulated, and she aspires to play alead- | dant—the organist of All Saints’, just deceased. 


ing part. The three lines she has to speak no longer 


satisfy her aspirations. 
be prevailed on to give her more. 


She, accordingly 


The late Mr. Bridgeman developed in very early 


The management cannot | childhood signs of musical talent, and when only 
‘thirteen years of age he was appointed organist of 


determines to have a part elsewhere, more suitable to ; All Saints’, on the death of his sister, who had pre- 


her talents. 


The Deus ex machiné is worried into | viously held the office. 


acquiescence. He applies to a dramatic agent, whose | lessons of Mr. ©. Pring, then organist of St. 


exertions in favour of art are quickened by a heavy | Botolph, Aldersgate. 
premium, to buy the aspirant—to the exclusion of 


genuine actresses—an engagement worthy of her| held it uninterruptedly until the end of last year. 
“ histrionie abilities ;"’ or he takes a vacant theatre,| He received lessons on the violin from the cele- 


in which she is established as “‘ sole and responsible | brated Frangois Cramer. 
Two points are gained: the Deus ex 
machina himself, who used to wait at the stage-door, 
has secured the right to enter at pleasure; and the 
lady, to whom four lines were refused, sets the cos- | ment stimulated him to contend for greater rewards 
tumier and the dramatic author to furnish her with 
If the 
Piece fails, she succeeds. Next morning the whole 
newspaper press discusses her achievement. Had 
she won a battle, or founded a hospital, a paragraph 
The fact of her 
appearing as manager of a theatre has secured her 


manager.” 


a play in which she is the principal figure. 


would have recorded the event. 











Charles Bridgeman, who in 1730 was presented by 


He went to London to take 


The date of Mr. Bridgeman’s 
appointment was the 5th of November, 1791, and he 


Mr. Bridgeman’s great 
natural gifts having been fully trained and matured, 
there is no doubt he might have risen to a high 
rank in his profession had a more ambitious tempera- 


than could be obtained in a quiet country town. 
But he loved his art for its own sake, and cared 
little for ambition or pecuniary profit. For years 
the salary he received as organist was scarcely more 
than nominal; and many of the musical services he 
rendered his fellow townsmen and others were 


——~-% 
pupils among the inhabitants of Hertford, and the 
county families; yet as instructor of the Hertford 
Glee Society (which he originated and conducted) ; 
in conducting local concerts and entertainments, he 
gave up his time without any other remuneration 
than the satisfaction it afforded him to foster the 
love of music amongst all classes. The Hertford 
Glee Society was of great service in cultivating the 
musical taste of the town, and its members attained 
a proficiency which few amateur societies have 
surpassed. In 1841, the members of the Society re- 
ceived a very flattering recognition from the Queen 
and Prince Albert, and the Prince transmittted to 
the Society a beautiful gold snuff-box accompanied 
by a gracious note. In the year previous the Glee 
Society, being anxious to express their gratitude to 
Mr. Bridgeman, raised a subscription for a testi- 
monial, and presented their conductor with a fine- 
toned grand pianoforte, by Broadwood, and a silver 
salver. His eightieth birthday was celebrated by 
his old pupils and Hertford friends, and Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and several other eminent members of 
the musical profession offered their services gratuit- 
ously as a mark of their great respect for Mr. 
Bridgeman. On Monday, August 30th, 1858, there 
was a morning performance of sacred music in All 
Saints’ Church, which began with an overture from 
Handel on the organ, in which Mr. Bridgeman 
exhibited ‘so much skill and command of the 
instrument as to suggest a doubt in the minds of 
many whether he had ever in tho ripeness of his 
powers played better.” A concert was held at the 
Town Hall in the evening, and there was a crowded 
audience. During the concert a Birthday Ode, 
composed for the occasion by Mr. Charles Swain, 
and set to music by Mr. Cummings, was sung very 
effectively by the latter gentleman. 

On the 20th of October the same year Mr. Bridgo- 
man was publicly presented by a large circle of his 
friends and former pupils with a richly-illuminated 
testimonial, to which was appended the names of 
the subscribers, and with a purse of 120 sovereigns. 
Mr. W..F. Cowper, M.P. (now Mr. Cowper-Temple) 
presided on the occasion. The testimonial was 
presented by Mr. Benjamin Young, and Mr. Young 
Crawley was secretary of the Testimonial Committee. 
In 1845 Mr. Bridgeman was elected Alderman of the 
Borough, and continued to hold that office until 1853, 
On Sunday, 29th August, 1868, ninetieth birth- 
day of Mr. Charles Bridgeman, he played the organ 
both at morning and evening service in All Saints’ 
Church, and his performances had lost none of 
their grace and beauty.” 

Mr. Bridgeman was a skilful violinist (and 
possessed a very valuable Straduarius), but it was 
in playing the pianoforte and the organ that he 
chiefly excelled. On the organ his musical genius 
found its highest and fullest expression in interpret- 
ing the magnificent compositions of the old masters. 
His musical taste was singularly refined and elevated, 
and his style of playing was remarkable for its 
precision and purity. Mr. Bridgeman was an 
admirable accompanist, and his skill and tact wero 
always warmly commended by the eminent pro- 
fessional vocalists who visited Hertford. He used 
to take part in the great festivals of sacred music 
in the cathedrals, and in musical celebrations at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. Bridgeman was a member 
of the Philharmonic Society, and for a great number 
of years teacher of music at Christ’s Hospital. In 
December -last yeut Mr. Bridgeman sent in his 
resignation of the appoirftment of organist of All 
Saints’, which he had held ever since the year 1791. 
It has been the lot of but few men to enjoy a more 
serene and happy old age than the late Mr. Bridge- 
man, and he retained until his death .the full 
possession of his faculties, and to the last he could 
see to read the smallest print without glasses. His 
enthusiasm for music scareely seemed to abate as 
years crept on, and he had none of the querulousness 
which sometimes accompanies old age. On the 
Thursday before his death Mr. Bridgeman was able 
to walk into his concert-room without the aid of a 
stick, and to play the organ for a little while in the 
presence of visitors. He died-of old age—of the 
natural decay of his physical powers—and his death 
was as peaceful as his life. 





gratuitous. As a priyate teacher of music he had 
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keeping with his venerable age. He lived in a quaint 
old house surrounded by old friends, old-fashioned 
furniture, old books, old instruments of music, and 
oldchina. There were the ancient family heirlooms, 
amongst others the silver punch-bowl presented to 
his ancestor by the Corporation of Hertford in 1730, 
a very ancient gold watch and chatelain, and (what 
is a still greater curiosity) a beautifully enamelled 
watch which once belonged to Henrietta Maria, the 
Queen of Charles I. One of the old paintings which 
hung round the walls of his concert-room, was a 
portrait of a once celebrated prima donna, Signora 
Cuzzoni; and another a portrait of Signora 
Bononcini, the contemporary and rival of Handel, 
presented to Mr. Bridgeman’s grandfather by a 
former Earl Cowper. His spacious and well-stocked 
garden, with its old trees and old-fashioned flowers, 
was a never-failing source of delight and recreation 
to him. 

The late Mr. Bridgeman was the only remaining 
male representative of his family. He was never 
married. His nephew and the four brothers have 
within the last five years died in a succession the 
exact reverse of the natural order according to age. 
The nephew, Mr. Charles Bridgeman Stoddart, 
died the 20th of October, 1868, aged fifty-two; 
the youngest brother, Mr. Henry Bridgeman, who 
was for upwards of fifty years organist of St. 
Andrew's Church, Hertford, died on the 20th of 
December, 1868, aged seventy-five; Mr. Richard 
Bridgeman, died on the 8lst of May, 1870, aged 
eighty-one; Mr. Thomas Bridgeman, who fifty 
years ago was well known almost all over the 
country in his profession as a music and dancing 
master, died on the 20th of March, 1872, in his 
eighty-sixth year; and Mr. Charles Bridgeman died 
on tho 8rd of August, 1873, in his ninety-fifth 
year. 

The funeral took place on Saturday afternoon 
with every possible demonstration of respect. 











NATURAL MUSICIANS. 





The following very homely hints from the Boston 
Metronome may be laid to heart with advantage by 
a large number of those amateur musicians who are 
daily making inroads on the “ profession.”” These 
worthies seem to apply to themselves the adage 
*Poeta nascitur, non fit;” and will undertake 
anything with the least possible qualification : 


‘It is seldom that a person of ordinary abilities 
will forsake his business, whether it be wood-sawing 
or preaching, (these two professions represent the 
inclined plane of actual or so-called work, from the 
absolute physical efforts of the first-named occupa- 
tion up to that state of blessed do-nothingness and 
bliss which many of the latter named class of 
individuals enjoy), and take up the practice or 
study of chemistry, surgery, painting, sculpture, or 
any of the arts or sciences except music. Alas, for 
poor music! Her domain is invaded by all kinds 
and grades of craftsmen, from the wood-butcher who 
labours for a small pecuniary remuneration per day, 
to the fashionable preacher (speculative craftsman), 
whose salary reckons up by the thousands per year, 
and who preaches perhaps ‘one short hour” a 
week, except when travelling abroad for his health 
or amusement, which is all the same. 

‘** Many people suppose that because they can sing 
a little, or whistle, or ‘play upon’ some musical 
instrument, that this is a sufficient reason why they 
should leave their legitimate occupation and ‘ go 
into’ music. The possession of a telescope, the 
ability to adjust whisky and water to a fair balance, 
the possession of a pair of forceps, or of a dissecting 
knife, or even being able to make a water-colour 
sketch of a tomb with a weeping willow (in a very 
weeping state, profusely tinted with green paint) 
does not make an astronomer, a chemist, a surgeon, 
or a painter, any more than the aforesaid musical 
attainments constitute a musician. To become a 
real musician one must first possess a thoroughly 
musical temperament, and this, by years of constant 
study and practice, should be so schooled and 
developed, that in due time it will produce legitimate 
fruits.” 





ITALIAN ORGAN-GRINDERS IN 
AMERICA. 





We are glad too see that in America the cruel sys- 
tem whereby Italian children are sold out by their 


parents to heartless padroni, who exhibit them in the 
streets, is not to be allowed to goon. These little 
slaves of music are promised their redemption. 
Music is a good thing in itself; but compulsory music 
is altogether bad, alike for those compelled to make 
itand for those compelled to hear it; especially the 
former. At New Haven, Connecticut, on July 23, 
at the trial of Glione, the Italian padrone, before the 
city court, several Italians from New York and other 
places were present. Four boys testified that they 
had been in that country for twenty-one months, 
and had been kept in the Crosby-street den until 
they were brought to New Haven, seven weeks ago; 
that they were beaten or kicked unless they bronght 
in a prescribed sum every night, and were told by 
Glione to steal if they could not earn the money; 
that they were also told by Glione that their parents 
would be fined, and they would be arrested by the 
police if they ran away, and that he had a legal 
right to hold them. They all said that they would 
be glad to be free if the laws will give them freedom 
and they can be protected from Glione. 

The contracts under which the padrone claims a 
right to hold the boys were put in and translated, 
and it appeared that the boys’ services had been sold 
to him by their parents for four or five years, at an 
average rate of 20 dollars per year, and with a pro- 
vision that the parents should forfeit the wages and 
‘a fine of 80 dollars if the boys should run away 
during the term of service. The recent Italian laws 
upon this subject were also put in. Signor Secchi 
de Casali, editor of the Zco d'Italia, was one of the 
witnesses for the State. 

The statute under which Glione has been indicted 
was passed in 1854 for the purpose of nullifying the 
fugitive slave law, but was never used for that pur- 
pose. The penalty is States prison for from two to 
five years. 

The court held that Glione is guilty of imprison- 
ing free persons with intent to keep them in a state 
of servitude against their will, and required the 
prisoner to furnish total bonds of 4000 dollars for 
his appearance before a jury in October. Failing to 
furnish bonds Glione was commited to the county 
jail. The boys will be taken care of by the city 
authorities until October. 
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Rounnina upon Firz.—Whilst I was looking about 
me, a rush was made to the centre of the grounds, 
where a large crowd soon assembled. Piles of wood 
were burning, which in about an hour became a bed 
of liveembers. ‘Two nude men, having long-handled 
rakes, were employed in getting out the unburnt 
pieces of wood, and distributing the embers over 
a square of about twenty-five feet. An excavation 
was made on one side about a foot deep and six 
square, in close proximity to the bed of embers, and 
filled with water. During this raking, several 
people were employed dashing water over the men 
to prevent their being scorched by the heat, which 
was almost intolerable even where I stood. Every- 
thing being pronounced ready by the priest who 
superintended the whole, music was heard in the 
distance, and a procession moved along the grassy 
plain, preceded by men béaring on their shoulders a 
smail platform, on which was an image dressed in 
Indian costume, loaded with jewellery. They came 
on in silence, and halted near the burning mass. 
Presently another similar procession advanced from 
the opposite side, and faced the first. At a given 
signal, an old man, with only a cloth round his 
loins, bearing a child in his arms, stepped into the 
square, and walked unflinchingly across the glowin 
bed of embers. Three young men followed, al 
then a dozen rushed in and ran across, stopping for 
a moment to cool their feet in the trench filled with 
water. The contortions, screeching, and yelling of 
these latter were terrible, and I turned away sick at 
heart from the sight. This part of the rites is 
called iManery or running upon fire. It seemed to 
me literally the old worship of Moloch revived, and 
anything more heathenish and devilish I cannot 
imagine. Strange to say, the Indians persist they 
do not get burnt. For at least a month previously 
they undergo severe fasts, taking little except rice 
and milk; do not even touch grease or animal food; 
pray incessantly, get the priest’s blessing, and then 
walk fearlessly over the burning embers. They say 
it is only those who have eaten forbidden food 
(especially salt fish), got drunk, or committed some 
unrepented sin, who get burnt.—Sub-Tropical 
Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapterya, By 
Nicholas Pike. 
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REVIEWS. 





Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. Two volumes. London: Henry 
King and Co. 1873. 

The subject of these memoirs was a worthy 
descendant of the distinguished man whose name 
after her marriage she continued to bear. The 
daughter of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, she inherited 
in a marked degree the perceptive character of hig 
poetry, and the hard-headedness of his philosophy, 
It is seldom even in these days of female emancipa- 
tion, of science brought home to the chimney-corner, 
and of girls as pat in ’ologies as at croquét and 
crochet, that we meet with so terrible an esprit fort 
as Sara Coleridge. She had a natural taste for 
theology—not the sentimental, emotional theology 
of women .in general, but the hard doctrinal casuigs- 
tries of the schoolmen. She would discuss the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, or the Anglican 
idea of the Real Presence with any antagonist. Sho 
had decided views on the Athanasian creed and on 
the personality of Satan; she was well up in 
Tertullian and the canons of Sardica and Ignatius; 
she could quote Plato on Immortality in a discus. 
sion; she could read Euripides with her son; and 
Leibnitz and Ranke formed her light literature down 
at Margate. Decidedly a very awful blue-stocking, 
with a profound scorn for the gentler virtues of 
womanhood no doubt ?—for the domesticities, for 
example? Not by any means did Sara scorn this 
sphere. On the contrary her household affairs 
absorbed a good deal of her attention. She took an 
equal interest (while the subject was before her at- 
tention) in the market prices of beef and mutton, or 
the composition of a dinner, as in the condition of 
the Abipones, an equestrian people of Paraguay of 
whom she had translated a three-volume account 
from the Latin of Dobrizhoffer before she was 
twenty, to the amazement and admiration of Charles 
Lamb. She had taught herself Latin and Greek, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish, but these 
studies did not unfit her for domestic occupations 
or render her too clever to busy herself about a 
household. Her husband she describes as sharing 
her interests and occupations even as she shared his, 
He would concern himself with her in the cares 
and toils of the house and then “admitted me 
into close intercourse with him in all his higher 
spiritual and intellectual life.’ Rarely are the 
practical utilities and the esthetic intelligences 
united in this double relationship. 

Sara Coleridge was born at Greta Hall, near 
Keswick, December 22, 1802. Her father was away 
in Germany at the time, but on his return he wrote— 
“My sweet little Sara is a remarkably interesting 
baby, with the finest possible skin, and large blue 
eyes; and she smiles as if she were basking in a 
sunshine as mild as moonlight in her own happiness.” 
‘* Sweet little Sara” became in due course an equally 
interesting girl of fifteen, at which age she is spoken 
of by the painter William Collins in eulogistic 
terms. He made a child of her as a Highland girl 
seated under a tree, and the picture was greatly 
admired by her father more patrum. She matured 
into a beautiful and rare-souled woman under the in- 
fluence of her father and of Wordsworth and Southey. 
Coleridge and Southey it will be remembered 
had married two sisters and the two families were 
keeping house together when to the first, Sara, 
their fourth child was born, The life at the Lakes 
when she was but six years old was remembered in 
singularly vivid fashion by Sara. ‘Dorothy, Mr. 
Wordsworth’s only daughter,” she says, ‘‘ was at this 
time very picturesque in her appearance, with her 
long, thick, yellow locks, which were never cut, but 
curled with papers, a thing which seems much out of 
keeping with the poetic simplicity of the household. 
I remember being asked by my father and Miss 
Wordsworth, the poet's sister, if I did not think her 
very pretty. ‘No,’ said I, bluntly; for which I met 
a rebuff which made me feel as if I was a culprit.” 
There are persons in this recollection of her early 
days when she was a jille incomprise which recall 
portions of Charlotte Bronte’s novels, ‘I think 


my dear father was anxious that I should learn to 
love him, and the Wordsworths and their children, 





and not cling #0 exclusively to my mother, and all 
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around me at home. He was therefore much | ig no more in this world, but I humbly trust ina far 


annoyed when on my mother’s coming to Allan | 


Bank, I flew to her, and wished not to be separated 
from her any more. I remember his showing dis- 


pleasure to me, and accusing me of want of affection. | 
The young Words- | 


I could not understand why. 
worths came in and caressed him. Isatebenumbed ; 
for truly nothing does so freeze affection as the 
breath of jealousy. The sense that you have done 
very wrong, or at least given great offence you know 
not how or why—that you are dunned for some pay- 
ment of love or feeling which you know not how to 
produce or to demonstrate on a sudden, chills the 
heart, and fills it with perplexity and bitterness. 
My father reproached me, and contrasted my cold- 
ness with the childish caresses of the little Words- 
worths. I slunk away, and hid myself in the wood 
behind the house, and there my friend John, whom 
at that time I called my future husband, came to 
seck me.” 


Certainly Sara was not really wanting in warmth 
of affection towards her father. Nothing can be 
more ardent than her championship of him, nothing 
keener than her vexation at Quincey’s disclosure of 
Coleridge’s opium-eating habit. It is easy to 
sympathise with a partiality based as much on 
personal admiration as upon filial relationship. 
Throughout these volumes a warm vindication of 
her father runs. She “wandered hand in hand 
with him whose guidance she willingly followed with 
a just confidence in his superior wisdom, yet with no 
blind or indiscriminate submission.” The poetry of 
Wordsworth she deeply admired, and of her uncle 
Southey’s character she proclaims that he was “ the 
best man she had ever known.” The imaginative 
capacity she had inherited from her father found 
vent in her romance of “ Phantasmion,” a charming 
fairy story; and she also produced some poems 
marked with the melody, care and finish of 
Ooleridges’s verse, 


Mr. Wordsworth loved all that was rich and 
picturesque, light and free in clothing. A deep 
Prussian blue or purple was one of his favourite 
colours for a silk dress. He wished that white 
dresses were banished, and that our peasantry wore 
blue and scarlet and other warm colours, instead of 
sombre, dingy black, which converts a crowd that 
might be ornamental in the landscape into a swarm 
of magnified ants. Iremember his saying how much 
better young girls looked of an evening in bare arms, 
even if the arms themselves were not very lovely, it 
gave such a lightness to their general air. I think 
he was looking at Dora when he said this. White 
dresses he thought cold, a blot and disharmony in 
any picture, indoor or out of door. My father 
admired white clothing, because he looked at it in 
reference to wonkin, as expressive of her delicacy 
and purity, not merely as a component part of a 
general picture. My father liked my wearing a cap. 
He thought it looked girlish and domestic. Dora 
and I must have been a curious contrast—she with 
her wild eyes, impetuous movements, and fine, long, 
floating yellow hair—I with my timid, large blue 
eyes, slender form, and little, fair, delicate face, 
muffled up in lace borderand muslin. But I thought 
little of looks then; only I fancied Edith Southey, 
on first seeing her, most beautiful. 


In 1822 Sara, being on a visit at Highgate, met 
her first cousin Henry Nelson Coleridge, a younger 


son of James Coleridge, of Heath’s Court, Ottery St. 


Mary, who, after a fair career at Eton and at Cam- 
bridge, was practising as a Chancery barrister in 
London. After an attachment of seven years they 
were married at Crosthwaite Church, Keswick. Four 
children were born to them, and two survived—the 
son on whom she lavished such tender care, and the 
daughter who edits these volumes. The boy became 
the Newcastle and Balliol scholar in 1847 and 1848, 
and took a double first-class at Oxford, which latter 
honour his mother did not live to witness. He was 
@ fine Icelandic scholar, and at the time of his death, 
which took place in 1861, he was engaged in pre- 
parations for the new dictionary projected by the 
Philological Society, of which he was a member. 
In 1848, after twenty years of almost uninterrupted 
domestic happiness, Henry Nelson Coleridge died of 
spinal paralysis, and the letter which conveyed the 
news of this loss to the son at Eton is a model of 
noble heroic endurance. 


| your beloved father would have you live. 





J 26th, 1843.—My dear Boy,—My most be- 
loved and hono husband, your excellent father, 








better. May we all go where he is, prepared to meet 
him as he would have us! God bless you! Liveas 
Put your 
trust in God, and think of heaven as he would wish 
you. May weall meetabove! May we all join with 
him the Communion of Saints, and be for ever with 
the Blessed Jesus! Your good uncle James was with 
me at the last. I make an effort to write to you, my 
dear boy, from beside tha remains of the dear, blessed 
departed one. For you alone could I do this: but 
it is due to his son, our child.—Your loving mother, 
Sara CoLERIDGE. 

The letters which make up these present volumes 
are addressed to her husband, her son, and others, 
and range from 1833 to 1851. In 1852 she her- 
self died in her forty-ninth year after a painful 
illness of a year and a half. ‘I fear,” writes 
Mr. De Vere to the present editor, ‘that the 
type of character and intellect to which your 
mother belonged must be expected to grow rarer in 
these days of fast intellect.” No doubt the writer 
accurately judges, All that is here reproduced 
concerning Sara Coleridge has a defined charm. 
For easy unaffected correspondence, for the light 
natural handling of profound subjects, for disquisi- 
tions which appear neither laboured nor out of 
place, she is rare if not unequalled among women 
of masculine brain. Her great work was her edition 
of her father’s “ Biographia Literaria,” on the notes, 
appendices and prefaces of which, says Professor 
Reed, have been expended an amount of original 
thought and an affluence of learning which differ- 
ently presented would have made her famous. In 
these volumes we have many a piquant bit of criti- 
cism, many an acute as well as wise observation. 
Take her estimate of Chalmers’s style in the Bridge- 
water Treatise. Oh,” she writes, ‘“‘when the 
wordy Doctor does get hold of an argument, what 
a splutter does he make with it for dozens of pages. 
He is like a child with a new wax doll; he hugs it, 
kisses it, holds it up to be admired, makes its eyes 
open and shut, puts it on a pink gown, puts it on a 
blue gown, ties it on a yellow sash; then pretends 
to take it to task, chatters at it, shakes it, and 
whips it; tells it not to be so proud of its fine false 
ringlets, which can all be cut off in a minute, then 
takes it into favour again; and at last, to the relief 
of all the company, puts it to bed.” And in another 
part she differentiates very subtly upon the so-called 
social improvement of the lower middle-class, the 
inferior London shopkeepers, with their wasteful- 
ness and petty pretensions. ‘I suspect,”’ she says, 
“T suspect, at least (I will not venture to say more), 
that they have more luxury with less in proportion 
of real respectability, that they partake more of the 
civilisation of their times with less of the cultiva- 
tion, than almost any other portion of the com- 
munity.” 





[Bruton & Co., Stokescroft. } 
“The Day of Rest.’ Sacred Song. Words by 
Tromas Bezpir. Music by Henry Tromas. 
A pleasing though somewhat commonplace melody 
in common time, E flat, which suits very well the 
‘* serious ”’ words, compass nine notes, D to E. 








(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 
The Peerless Pier. Polka by C. H. R. Manntor, 
The peerless Pier seems to be that of Hastings, 
which is the subject of the title-page. The music 
has good rhythm and tutie, and is quite up to the 
average. 





Valse Légere (Valse Chantante). Paroles de Lucien 

Gortr. Musique @’ Aveuste Mey. 

A very charming waltz, with good vocal melody, 
and less of the mere “ fireworks” than is the case 
with the usual song-waltz. It is difficult to predict 
popularity, but since ‘Il bacio,” we haye hardly 
seen anything of the kind more likely to attain it. 
The key is }’, the compass C to A, thirteen notes. 





In the South (C’est ’Espagne). Song from “ Les 
Bavards.” English words by L. H. F. du 
Trrreavx. Music by J. Orrennacn. 

One of the most successful of Offenbach’s efforts ; 
the air is peculiarly piquant and catching. The 


eT 


English words aro carefully adapted. Key D flat, 
6-8 time, compass C to G, twelve notes. 





“Daphne.” Valse de Salon pour piano, par A. G. 
GirTs. 
A good valse, melodious and brilliant, and not 
over difficult. It will make a useful occasional 
piece for moderately advanced students, 





{Durr & Srewant.] - 

“Ee Réve D’Areadie,” “Scene & la Watteau,” 
“* Morceau de Salon.” Pour Piano par Frepertc 
Ancner. 

The title of this piece gives a sufficient idea of its 
nature. It is written in D, 2-4 time, with taking 
melody arranged in musicianly style, but without 
anything crude or unduly difficult. It runs through 
merrily from first to last, is not too long, and is sure 
to please. 

“ Kathleen's Story.” Irish Ballad. 
Composed by Micmarn Watson. 

A piquant little air on the old subject, with the 
satisfactory dénouement which seems allotted to 
every Irishman in love. The air is in common 
time (eight quavers), the key I’, the compass eleven 
notes, C to F. 


Written and 





** Bella Italia,” 
PANA. 
An elegant and not exacting song, with simple but 
artistic accompaniment. It is in F, common time, 
compass nine notes, C to D. 


Canzone. Musica del Fanro Cam- 





(Sunpay Scuoon Union.) 

We have received a Z'e Deum in D, composed by 
Mdme. Weiss. It is written evidently for parish 
church choirs, and runs throughout in plain counter- 
point. Itis effective and musicianly, as might be 
expected from the well known acquirements of the 
composer, and is quite suitable for the objects aimed 
at. 





(Wezexrs & Co.] 
Bluette. Polonaise. Pour le Piano par Henn 
LurGeEn. . 
A tuneful little polacca, concisely arranged with 
short introduction, trio, and coda, It is easy, short, 
and interesting. 





Menpexssonn’s Visit to tun Queen.—Mendels- 
sohn gave us an account of his visit to the Queen. 
She had received him very graciously, and he was 
much pleased with her rendering of some of his 
songs, which he had accompanied; he had also 

layed to the Queen and the Prince. She must 
oe been pleased, for, when he rose to depart, she 
thanked him, and said, ‘‘ You have given me 80 
much pleasure, now, what canIdo to give you 
pleasure?” Mendelssohn deprecating, she insisted, 
80 he candidly admitted that he had a wish that 
only Her Majesty could fulfil. He, himself the head 
of a household, felt mightily interested in the Queen's 
domestic arrangements; in short, might he see the 
Royal children in their Royal nurseries? The Queen 
at once entered into the spirit of his request, and in 
her most winning way conducted him herself through 
the nurseries, all the while comparing notes ‘with 
him on the homely subjects that had a special 
attraction for both.—'' The Life of Moscheles,” 


Memontar Cur.—A richly chased silver cup, to bo 
presented to the South Wales Choral Union by the 
London Committee of the Welsh Choir Prize Fund 
to commemorate their success at the National Musical 
Competition meetin ;in July, 1872, is now being ex- 
hibited for a short time at Mr. Streeter’s, 87, 
Conduit-street. The cover is surmounted by a 
model of the aneient Welsh harp, bearing a Welsh 
motto signifying “the soul of music.” On the 
shield are engraven the arms of his Royal Highness 
‘the Prince of Wales; on the reyerse the arms of 
North and South Wales and the Royal Princes of 
Wales. The engravings are beautifully finished. 





on ov Heaven, Everton Roap, Lonpox.— 

pene oon bate inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
in of James Moripen the varie, he only 

de mark on We tte medicines “* Mori on's 
Univereat Medicines engraved on the Government stamp in 





white let red grovad, to counterteit which is feluny. 
February 1898, Biguéd, Mossz0s & Oo. 
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Wieniawski has been serenaded in San Francisco. 
He acknowledged the honour both in English and 
German. 





The Musical Lecturers of the London Institution 
will grieve to learn the death of the late Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. Thomas Piper. 





Mr. Miles Bennett (basso) will make his first 
appearance in oratorio in the “ Creation” at Covent 
Garden on Friday, the 29th inst. 





A French paper states that the English subscrip- 
tion to enable Mario to purchase a villa, has already 
reached the sum of 150,000 francs, 

Professor Ella has this week been presented with 
£100 by the executors of the late Sir W. Tite, C.B., 
bequeathed in token of esteem. 





Until the 30th of September the dramatic com- 
pany directed by the actor Luigi Monti will give a 
series of representations at the open-air theatre of 
the Sferisterio in Rome. 





The Triennial Musical Festival of the Handel and 
Haydn Society will take place next May. A great 
effort will be made by Bostonians to give on this 
occasion a really good Art Festival, quite removed 
from the claptrap of a Gillmore “jubilee.” 

Mr. George Routledge brings with him from 
America a new volume of poems, chiefly in manu- 
script, from the pen of Mr. Longfellow. The 
volume, which will be entitled ‘‘ Aftermath,” will be 
published at about the same time in New York and 
in London. 


The performances of the English company at the 
Athénée, Paris, are not appreciated by the French, 
“ who are not at home in the flanguage of Shake- 
speare.”” The result is empty benches. ‘ Hamlet,” 
is to be suceeeded by “ Othello.” ‘ Honneur,” says 
the Ménestrel, ‘au courage malheureux !” 
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On Sunday morning, the 3rd inst., died Mr. Charles 
Bridgeman, who for eighty-one years filled the office 
of organist at All Saints’ Church, Hertford. The 
deceased gentleman had nearly completed his ninety. 
fifth year. A notice abridged from the Hertfordshire 
Mercury will be found in another part of our paper, 








The Duke of Edinburgh has intimated his intention 
of attending the Birmingham Festival performances 
on the 26th and 27th inst., if possible, to hear the 
“Elijah” and Mr. Sullivan’s oratorio “ The Light 
of the World.” Itis hoped that the Duke will also 
be present at the evening performances on the days 
mentioned. 

Messrs. Hutchings and Romer are about to publish 
& most interesting collection of the whole of the 
Posthumous Works of Rossini (about one hundred 
and sixtyin number). Four of these, ‘The Song of 
the Titans,” “‘ National Hymn,” “ Ave Maria,” and 
“Cantemus,” are to be performed at the approaching 
Birmingham Festival. 





M. Riviére has, we learn, secured the services of 
Mdlle. de Grandeville (the distinguished pupil of Sig, 
Corsi of Milan), of whom report speaks so highly 
as one of the young soprani who are likely to take a 
very high position in the artistic world. This young 
lady will make her début on Wednesday next at 
the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre. 





Mr. John 8. Clarke’s engagement at the Hay- 
market Theatre is, we understand, for fifty nights, 
during which period he will appear in a number of 
his popular characters, including Bob Tyke in 
“School of Reform,” Jack Gosling in ‘“ Fox and 
Goose,” and Farmer Ashfield in “ Speed the Plough.” 
The engagement commences on Saturday evening, 
August 30th. 

On the close of the present season of French plays 
at the Princess’s Theatre, M. Goossens, the Chef 
d’Orchestre, was presented by the members of the 
orchestra with a set of diamond, studs as a mark of 
theiresteem. Mr. Benjamin Wells, the flautist, was 
deputed by the members to express their admiration 
oi his talents as a musician and to hand him the 
testimonial. 





We have seen the Photographs of the Shah by Mr. 
A. J. Melhuish, F.R.A.S., who has received the 
honour of special appointment as Photographer to 
His Imperial Highness, the reason assigned by the 
Shah for conferring this honour being“that he had 
never had portraits which pleased him so much, 
although he had sat to artists at St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, and Paris. It is impossible to conceive 
greater delicacy than is shown in these photographs; 
or to wish for a more striking and lifelike portrait of 
the renowned King of Kings. Mr. Melhuish isa 
most worthy representative of English photo- 
graphers. 





The American Literary Bureau gives the following 
list of English Lecturers who are about to visit the 
United States: ‘‘ Wilkie Collins, the greatest as 
well as the most popular novelist since the death of 
his friend Dickens; Charles Bradlaugh, the Eng- 
lish Republican, the foremost orator in Great 
Britain; Richard A. Proctor, F.R.S., the greates; 
living astronomer, a fascinating speaker; Gerald 
Massey, the celebrated poet; Rev. Newman Hall, 
the most eloquent English divine next to Spurgeon ; 
Madame Ronniger, a handsome and cultivated 
reader and vocalist; Mrs. Dauncy Maskell, Mr. J. 
M. Bellew, Mrs. Scott Siddons, Prof. J. H. Pepper, 
Mr. Henry Nichols, and Mr. Hepworth Dixon.” 





We regret to- have to announce the death of Mr, 
Frank Mori. He was the son of the celebrated 
violinist Mori, who was many years the chief 
orchestral violinist in England, and who led the 
band at the Opera House under the baton of 
Spagnoletti. Mr. F. Mori was the composer of some 
operettas, of much very good part music, and of 
several popular songs, of which we may instance 
“Who shall be fairest,” as one out of the usual 
track. Mr. Mori was an excellent practical musician 
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and was well known as af accompanist on the piano- 
forte throughout the country. He had a serious 
illness about two years ago, but appeared to have 
quite recovered, and his death was unexpected. He 
died in the fifty-third year of his age. 





A music publisher in Paris exhibits in his window 
the following announcement :—* The first dramatic 
English company in Paris, in 1822, under the 
direction of Mr. Penley, were hissed off the stage at 
the Porte Saint Martin, the play being ‘“ Othello.” 
The second venture was at the Odéon, by Mr. 
Abbott, of Covent Garden Theatre, afterwards at the 
Victoria in 1827-8, with Edmund Kean, Macready, 
and Charles Kemble, as also Miss Smithson, who 
married Berlioz the composer, and died in a mad- 
house. Macready played again in Paris with Miss 
Helen Faucit in 1845. In 1846 another English 
company had a bad reception, as also the one in 
1855. During the Exhibition Charles Mathews was 
successful at the Variétés, but Mr. Sothern in 1867 
made but a short stay.” 





The promenade concerts at Covent Garden com- 
mence to-morrow evening, and promise to be as 
interesting as any of those of preceding years. Vocal 
and instrumental departments are commendably 
strong. In the former we shall have Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Edith 
Wynne, Miss Blanche Cole, Mdme. Florence Lancia, 
Mdlle. Liebhart, and Mdme. Corani; and among 
men, Messrs. George Perren, Foli and Vernon Rigby. 
The instrumentalists include the Chevalier de 
Kontski, Mdme. Carreno and Mr. J. Levy, the cornet. 
Several new compositions by Sig. Arditi, Mr. F. Clay, 
Herr Meyer Lutz, M. Gounod, and Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, will be played for the first time, and the famous 
waltz composer, Herr ungl, is specially engaged, 
and will conduct some of his latest waltzes. A chorus 
of fifty voices and orchestra of a hundred performers 
will provide for those classical Wednesdays when 
Mr. Barnby, and those festive Fridays when Mr. 
Carter, conduct. The experienced Mr. John Russell 
is the acting manager. 

Our Transatlantic cousins have made good use of 
their resources in Science and Art; but it seems 
they have fallen short in respect of their natural 
advantages. It is certainly great waste of profitable 
material on the part of Nature to exhibit her moun- 
tains, valleys, and cataracts for nothing. She ought 
to have advertising agents and check-takers. To 
remedy her unbusiness-like conduct a company is 
said to have been started which will begin with 
Niagara. According to report, the adjacent lands 
have been purchased to be laid out in a park; the 
park is to be enclosed with a high board fence, and 
nobody is to be allowed to see the water perform 
without paying his money at the door. We are not 
told if an apparatus is to be used for turning the 
water on and off at will, but no doubt such a 
contrivance would add largely to this sublimely 
Cockney method of regarding sublime things. But 
we may be sure that the company will not cease 
operations till it has engaged Vesuvius to play for its 
own benefit at Eruption time, and set up a box-office 
at the foot of Mont Blanc. 





The present flat season is an admirable one for 
actions for damages of all kind—including those 


connected with assault, with breach of promise of’ 


marriage, and with sudden dismissal or the breaking 
of engagements. Two cases of the latter categories 
break the monotony of uselessness this week. The 
wooing of a faithless organist in Manchester who 
loved and who rode away—or in other words got 
married to somebody else—is instructive chiefly for 
the original discovery announced in a letter of the 
defendant’s. ‘In my opinion,” says this truly 
reflective philosopher, ‘a kiss is the best emblem 
of true love.” The light here thrown upon a 


hitherto inscrutable phenomenon proves that there 
is no mystery in the general concatenation of things 
which the human mind will not find out, if let alone. 
This organist solyed the enigma of existence at a 
The second case was merely vulgar and 

A lady of provincial rather than metro- 


blow. 
prosaic. 


politan reputation had designated a song of Mr. 
Thorpe Pede “ rubbishing,” and refused to sing it. 
Mr. Pede in return called her an “ignorant, vain 
little wretch,” and dismissed her. This counter- 
change of opinions was not polite. Miss Emrich 
brought an action, and the jury considered that Mr. 
Thorpe Pede's words and conduct were damaging to 
the plaintiff to the extent of one farthing. This 
verdict was scarcely respectful towards the power of 
Mr. Thorpe Pede’s sarcasm. 


There was a band rehearsal yesterday at St. 
George’s Hall of a portion of the music to be 
performed at the Birmingham Festival. Works by 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, Macfarren, Rossini, 
Schira, Randegger. &c., &c., were gone through. 
The remainder of the music will be taken to-day, 
and as we go to press Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s 
new oratorio, ‘‘ The Light of the World” is in re- 
hearsal. The words of the oratorio, which are all 
selected from Scripture, show forth our Saviour in 
his human life on earth and in connection with 
those with whom he is brought in contact: his 
Heavenly character is not manifested on the one 
hand, nor his agony and superhuman suffering on 
the other. The first part illustrates our Saviour’s 
Birth, his Preaching, and his Healing, notably as 
shown in the raising of Lazarus; the second part— 
his Prophetic character and his avowal of Himself 
as the Son of Man, at Jerusalem; the tumults of the 
people; the conspiracies of the Rulers, and their 
success. The Agony and Crucifixion are simply 
narrated by the chorus. The sorrow of Mary at 
our Lord’s Sepulchre is followed by the consolation 
and triumph of the Disciples at the Resurrection, 
with which the oratorio concludes. It will be seen 
from the above that the framework for the music 
is quite different from that of the great works of 
Bach and Handel. 


According to an American theatrical contemporary, 
“Little Patti Rosa was married at East Saginaw on 
the eleventh of last month to Bobby Scott, the 
song-and-dance partner of Charley Boyd.” Patti’s 
age is stated to be between fourteen and fifteen, and 
Bobby is like Whe ‘ Saileure Boy,” only nineteen 
years old. Bobby hails from Philadelphia, while 
Patti, whose real name is Jessie Buckingham, comes 
from Portsmouth, Old England. The nuptial knot 
was tied by a clergyman of the German Methodist 
Church, and the marriage, although it took place in 
the presence of several members tof Smith’s Opera 
Company, to which the extremely young couple were 
attached, was, after a manner, clandestine. The 
ceremony was arranged to come off at half-past five 
o’clock in the morning, for the purpose of circum- 
venting ‘‘ Cerrito the dancer,” described as being 
young and pretty, who stood toward the bride in the 
very intimate relation of mother. Her consent to 
the match had not been asked; she would not have 
given it had it been demanded ; in fact, the published 
announcement states that “Cerrito the dancer ”— 
not by any means to be confounded with Mdme. St. 
Leon—was ‘‘as mad as a hornet,” ‘‘mad” in the 
American tongue being equivalent to angry. She 
was suddenly apprised of the intended marriage, but 
arrived too late to prevent it. ‘ Being accustomed 
frequently to box Patti, she seized her as usual”— 
even at the altar rails; but her administration of 
wholesome correction was frustrated by ‘ Den 
Howe,” who reminded the irate parent of the young 
lady’s newly acquired dignity as a married woman. 
It is altogether a curious story, not the least curious 
being the freedom with which the names of 
respected artists are assumed by these disreputable 
nomads. 

What Mr. Collette might have gone through with 
the Brighton octopus——or rather how he might have 
gone through the Brighton octopus—had the lively 
imagination of a theatrical journal had a substratum 
of fact to build upon, may be gathered from an 
account of octopoid habits furnished by Mr. Henry 
Lee, a Fellow of the Linnman Society, to Land and 
Water. That gentleman was a witness of the grace 





and dexterity of the interesting brute in crunching a 





— 


crab. “In a second the crab was completely 
pinioned. Not a movement, not a struggle, was 
visible or possible—each leg, each claw, was grasped 
all over by suckers—enfolded in them—stretched 
out to its full extent by them. The back of the 
carapace was covered all over with the tenacious 
vacuum-dises, brought together by the adaptable 
contraction of the limb, and ranged in close order, 
shoulder to shoulder, touching each other; while 
between others which dragged the abdominal plates 
towards the mouth the back tip of the hard, horny 
beak was seen for a single instant protruding from 
the circular orifice in the centre of the radiation of 
the arms, and the next had crunched through the 
shell, and was buried deep in the flesh of the victim.” 
Lest the human mind revolts from the contemplation 
of this method of teaching that “‘ crabs must squelch 
that octopi may dine,” Mr. Lee hastens to apologise 
for the eight-footer. ‘The action of an octopus 
when seizing its prey for its necessary food is vory 
like that of a cat pouncing on a mouse and holding 
it down beneath its paws. The movement is as 
sudden, the souffle as brief, and the escape of the 
prisoner even less probable. The fate of the crab is 
not really more terrible than that of the mouse or 
of a minnow swallowed by a perch, but: there is a 
repulsiveness about the form, colour, and attitudes 
of the octopus which invests it with a kind of tragic 
horror.” Quite so. And substitute for the crab a 
light comedian, and the tragic horror is scarcely 
lessened, despite the introduction of the element of 
comedy in the shape of Mr. Collette. 





The particulars of the closing hours of Ferdinand 
David, whose death at Klosters we announced a 
fortnight ago, are these. Two gentlemen and a 
guide were on the Siloretta glacier, having passed 
the night in the club hut. These gentlemen had 
invited David, who was also staying in Klosters, his 
sons, who had arrived from London, and his two 
daughters to visit them at the club hut, intending 
to return altogether at Klosters. At one o'clock 
that day a guide appeared, out of breath, at the hut 
and begged the gentlemen to go with him imme- 
diately to the assistance of M. David who had fallen. 
Five minutes’ walk from the hut they found the 
family lamenting round their father, who had fallen 
down twenty minutes before and was dead. All 
efforts to revive him were of no avail. The 
daughters could not believe but that it was only a 
swoon, for immediately before he fell he was as 
cheerful and merry as ever. He had not been par- 
ticularly tired or heated, but the thin glacier air, 
about 2000 metres above the sea, suddenly deprived 
the old man of breath—he was sixty-three years of 
age. The musical world suffers a great loss in the 
death of Ferdinand David, celebrated as concert 
master at Leipsic, and his successful exertions in 
teaching at the conservatory of that place. Ho was 
born at Hamburg, January 19th, 1810, and early de- 
veloped a decided talent for music, and even as a 
boy acquired a rare control of the violin. Ho was 
scarcely thirteen years of age when he was sent to 
Cassel, where he quickly progressed in his art under 
Spohr. In 1825 he made an artistic journey which 
introduced him honourably to the musical world. 
After passing some time as violin player at the 
Royal Theatre of Berlin, he was nominated concert 
master in Leipsic. When his friend Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, who had promoted his nomination at 
Leipsic, went there to be present at the laying of the 
first stone of the conservatory in 1848, David 
zealously attached himself to him, devoted his 
services to the new academy, and continued to labour 
indefatigably for its celebration. A great number 
of celebrated violinists have become famous under 
his auspices. 








SEDUCTIVE COLUMBIA. 


The increasing paucity of good actors owing to the 
extension of the number of theatres and the conse- 
quent scattering of executive power, has long been a 
matter of complaint among old playgoers who can 
remember the days when a company was made up 
wholly of thosé who now constitute leading per- 
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formers. As if to increase the grievance of our 
poverty, a new drain has been imposed upon the 
histrionic strength of the metropolis. Not only is it 
scattered among ascore of theatres; not only do the 
provinces claim it to turn and turn about for profita- 
» ble country tours; but the American market is open 
to it, and America offers advantages which will not 
fail in the long run to divert for a season the patriotic 
fidelity of our artists, as the loadstone rock diverts 
the loyalty of the compags needle for a time. One 
by one our comedians are tempted to the West. No 
doubt they are not wholly lost. They return like 
the swallows, and with a more comfortable lining to 
their nests than swallows ever think of bringing from 
the cotton-fields of Egypt. But like the swallows 
again they only come back for a season, and they are 
off again on a new flight. ‘This drain going on from 
year to year must affect the actorial resources of 
London. In the comedy ranks we have for a time 
lost Mr. Sothern; Mr. Charles Mathews was long 
away; Mr. Lionel Brough is looking forward to eva- 
sion; Mr. Toole and Mr. George Honey are, if not 
secured by the enemy, at all events sorely tempted ; 
while in Miss Lydia Foote we shall lose one of the 
most graceful ornaments of the comedy stage. In 
the lighter drama Miss Lydia Thompson seems to 
have deserted us altogether, and there is a per- 
fect emigration of burlesque actresses going on all 
the year round, though these can doubtless be 
spared, for their fellows increase at home quite as 
rapidly as is necessary. In the lyric drama 
abductions also go on. Lucca was withheld this 
Beason ; next season it is said we shall be without 
Nilsson. The stars we could spare, if their absence 
led to an abatement of the star-system and to a 
more careful cultivation of ensemble; but then not 
only the stars are drawn away, but likewise much 
of the useful rank and file. In fact the American 
stago is like a huge disturbing orb which attracts by 
irresistible gravitating force not the larger bodies 
alone from their accustomed orbit but also a rush of 
cometary and world-composing matter. This export 
of actors threatens to tell seriously upon London 
managers, and will make the London public ask for 
something in the way of reciprocity. Hitherto 
America has taken much and given us little in 
return. She gave us for a time Jefferson, but took 
back the gift, and we have seen nothing of him since. 
She kept Fechter and Brougham, and the loan of 
Emmet was poor compensation. She enriched us, 
it is true, several years back, with Sothern—an 
English manufacture, by the way, and only returned 
as a conjuror returns the borrowed handkerchief 
which he has received in the rough and which he 
gives back washed and ironed. Mrs. John Wood 
was also a valuable restitution of a purloined article ; 
but she too takes wing and shows herself too seldom. 
America owes us at least half-a-dozen players of 
first-rate capacity to make up for the seduction where- 
with our own artists areled away. As to the dramatic 
matériel which she takes, we suppose it is no use 
asking for compensation in that quarter. Though 
numerous new pieces are brought out in New York, 
they never find their way here, unless perhaps in 
the rare case of an American actor bringing over 
his own play. And then the result seems seldom 
worth the journey and the labour: take “ Fritz” in 
evidence. Not only do American novelties fail to 
reach our shores—their ‘‘ Under the Gaslight,” their 
** Agnes,” their ‘‘ Saratoga,” and so forth—but the 
productions of English dramatists there, the works 
of Mr, Bouiecault and Mr. Brougham out yonder, 
rarely survive an Atlantic voyage. ‘ Eljfie” was 
voted a poor affair on this side; and concerning 
“ Mimi,” and “ Lily of France,” and many other 
offshoots of British dramatic composition in the 
States, there is here no curiosity whatever. It would 
seem that the theatrical atmosphere is totally 
different in the two countries, and that hardy 
natural growths beyond the ocean acquire here the 
nature of exotics and do not thrive at all. To claim 
therefore free trade in the matter of plays would 
not benefit England muel; but it is too bad to 
furnish America with plays and actors also. The 
return of the favour in a different form—in a 
half-a-dozen of irreverent humorists who atrive to 
pull down all sanctity in heaven and earth, and in a 





couple or so of rowdy editors who endeavour to 
render muddy thé stream of English journalism by 
no means acquits the obligation. Cannot America 
lend us three or four really good native artists ? 
Something in the way of a new Kate Josephine 
Bateman in a new “ Leah?” 








GRAMMARS ON HARMONY.— 
BURROWES’ PRIMER. 





The schoolmaster is abroad with respect to teaching 
the elements of grammar and syntax of music. There 
is a new edition of the long known “ Burrowes's 
Primer of Thorough-Bass,” and we have first hand- 
books by Thomas Smith, Troutbeck, Barrett, Gilbert, 
and Bannister; scarcely a month passes but the list 
is swelled by some two or three new essays in ex- 
planation of the rudiments of the art. 

The work by Burrowes has been a school book for 
more thanhalfacentury. It was compiled from the 
systems of Dr. Calleott and Mr. Corfe, the organist 
of Salisbury cathedral. Probably the little synopsis 
by Dr. Beckwith was also consulted in its putting 
together. It is not bulky. Easy enough it is to 
make a big book on combination-sounds, and maunder 
over vibration-numbers, but not so easy is it to convey 
clear information on what is wanted in a small space. 
It was the author’s object to teach chord playing 
from figured basses, not to communicate the full 
syntax of musical language. 

In technical language the work first treats on in- 
tervals. An interval is an aliquot part or fraction of 
a root-tone, or a pair of tones heard together bearing 
relation, near or far off, to each other. Then on the 
triad or combination of these aliquot parts, their 
different shapes and positions. This prime concord 
is called the common chord, and consists of 1, 3, 5, 
and 8 The 1 is unison, the 8 as unison. The 
motions or vibrations of the third agree more with 
the ear than the fifth. Why the third, and its reverse 
the sixth, are the more prominent consonances, and 
the most used is not difficult to explain; but this is 
not the place for such explanation. The tone-key is 
called root and fundamental. Placethe tonic at top 
and raise the bass to the third is the second form of 
the common chord. Place the third at the top and 
raise the bass to its fifth is the third. The chord is 
still 1, 8, 5, for 3, 6, 8, and 4, 6,8arealltrine. This 
triad of root, third, and fifth is the only chord pure 
and simple in music, and is the foundation of all 
others. It isa series of thirds, and all consonantal 
prime positions must be thirds. What are called 
discords are concords with one or more dissonances 
combined. The great dissonance is the fourth ‘of 
the key which rises up in the series of thirds F, A, 
C, E, G, B, D—F, called the dominant seventh from 
G the fifth, the fourth from C the key, and the octave 
of the hidden root or key cause the F. When it first 
appears as a dissonant, it is the third added onto the 
root triad on the fifth of the key. Every dissonant 
chord has a point in which there is only a second 
between two of its component parts. All sevenths are 
seconds alongside eighths. In every concord there 
are two parts which compose e third, in every discord 
two which compose a second. 

Mr. Burrowes puts out the prime dissonant 
chord and its three positions. A dissonance ap- 
pears as a third; then as a second, again as a 
third. 0 far the exercises consist of one pro- 
gression—1, 8, 5, and in motions, opposite or 
contrary, parallel or one stationary and similar. 
None but thirds and sixes can go on in like motion. 
Perfect fifths and octaves must not rise or fall to- 
gether, nor can sevenths or seconds, for seconds 
are replicates of sevenths. Concord lies between 
three; prime discords between 4, and 5, and 8, 
and 7. But every tone in the octave can bear its 
chord, and also its added seventh. Mr. Burrowes 
gives the primary keys, but of the secondary he runs 
short. So also of the cadences or points of repose. 


As moves, there are twelve cadences; as strictly 
ints of repose, four. Mr. Burrowes sets out several, 
t they are chiefly modifications of one only. There 
is a chapter on suspending, retarding, locking up 





some one or more sounds of a chord, and making it, 
or them, a part of the succeeding chord, just enough 
to teach the nature of the process; but no elucida- 
tion of the enormous power gained by this branch of 
harmonical device, which when applied to the minor 
mode is a terrific attack upon the auditory nerves, 
The matter of sequences or similar movements of 
suspensions is in like manner gently exposed; and 
then comes explanations of abstract chords—such 
as the diminished seventh, the extreme sharp sixth, 
and the second, fourth and seventh. Mr. Burrowes 
made no pretence to trace the foundations of harmony 
from natural phenomena, nor did he touch upon the 
composite force of a single tone, its} generating 
powers, and its ordinary subsidence into a residuum 
of one, three and five tones and their octaves. Like 
Rameau, Reicha, Catel, and all the classical analysts 
he accepts the third from D to F as a real minor third 
in all cases; ignores beats, over-tones, and all others 
—whether resultant, partial, summation, or what 
not. But in discussing abstract chords without 
reference to key or root, it would have been well to 
have laid down the law as to the presence of the 
root inachord. He is to be praised for not giving 
a pretentious scale of tones affirmed to be generated 
by the root and yet not so generated, foreign to the 
key, and embarrassing in all keys. In this point 
his work is far safer and more instructive than 
many grammars of the present day. He starts 
commendably with a tonal key seale, and divides 
the octave in two tetrachords, which strictly con- 
sidered ,do not form a portion of the next key either 
up or down. Nor is the ninth on the dominant, 
whether major or minor, a generated sound from the 
dominant. It may be truly said to strengthen the 
seventh on the dominant chord, for here seven and 
nine are two tones taken from the chord of the fourth, 
and of as strong and decided a character as the two 
tones on the dominant. The dominant ninth chord 
is made up of the two primary harmonies of the 
fourth and fifth; for if not, the teaching of a tonal 
scale is mere moonshine. The fifth of the key carries 
all the harmonies of tonic and subdominant below 
it, but its fifth creates no harmonies ; for if the fifth 
of the fifth engenders a series of harmonic overtones, 
the world has gone wrong from its beginning, and 
the key is a farce; for it claims a limit when there 
is none, 

In teaching the diminished seventh, it is best 
to perfect the chord thus, taking in the whole 
octave :— 


Le ame R 
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Looking out for the second, as type of the disso- 
nance, it will be found between seven and eight—A 
and B. If D be the bass, then between five and 
six; if F, then between three and four. The chord 
consists of three minor thirds, two diminished fifths, 
and an increased or large second. Mr. Burrowes 
considers it a dominant seventh chord changed by 
accidentally raising the lowest sound. But disclosing 
a small fifth, he lays it down that the root lies a 
third lower, and must be sought for in another key. 
The root of this chord is with him G, the fifth of C 
the key, and not E flat, which according to his theory 
it should be. For lowering the B natural to B flat 
makes the chord, according to his first proposition, 
the dominant chord to E flat. But the real root he 
asserts is a major third lower than the B natural, 
and bearing on it a seventh and ninth. He tells 
the student when the major third of the real root is 
in the bass, that is when the diminished seventh 
appears in its primary normal position, it cannot 
be permitted to be heard in the upper part; for if 
so, the chord would disappear and cease to exist. 
In fact, it would expire at the sight of its father. 
This is making the dominant an awful tyrant, and 
like Saturn a deyourer of his children. And it is 
clear demonstration that no chord can be generated 
by the ninth of a root. But the author was sup- 
ported in this theory by many great masters, and 
the system has its maintainers to this hour. It is 
better than the never ending fundamental supertonic¢ 
chain of thirds, or the imagined double roots upon 
the dominant. And he avoids a false scale alleged 
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to be extracted from acoustical phenomena. Much 
of modern inconsequential reasoning comes from 
such theories as ruling that F sharp is the mean 
between E and G, A flat between Gand B, and 
D flat between C and D, and each and all spring as 
harmonics from the tonal unit C. The law is simple 
lunacy. Our author was too orthodox for any in- 
dulgence in such rhapsodies. 

The rule Mr. Burrowes gives for the detection of 
the root of the lessened seventh is quoted from 
Corfe. Dr. Ouseley goes on the principle that the 
lowest tone of the chord is the sharpest in the cycle 
of fifths, and hence the root lies the major third 
below it. Mr. Relfe treats all chords of this kind as 
compound dominants, and rules that all chords 
with even numbers (2, 4, 6,) and of major qualities 
bear their radical signatures as 7, 2, 4, all like 
chords with odd numbers (3, 5, 7,) their radical 
signatures are §, and 6 only, without exception. 
The rule is simple and unfailing, according to the 
theory that the dominant is the root, which is the 
theory of Mr. Burrowes. But the application of all 
such rules is mechanical, and not associated with 
those correspondences which in music are accounted 
harmonical. It is not a little troublesome even in 
A, B, C positions: for example— 
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Mr. Burrowes, in accordance with Calleott, Shield, 
and his contemporaries, explains the abstract chord 
of the extreme sixth without reference to tonal corre- 
lativity, and upon the old assumption ‘‘ bass lowered 
by license.” How so in these cases ?— 
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With Mr. Burrowes the B flat is the bass, harmonic 
from B natural, root E the fifth below. The modern 
practice of involving two roots, one with tones out of 
the parish, and a conjecture that the minor ninth of 
one of the roots is “‘non est inventus” is too 
ludicrous to dwell upon. Still in this theory he is 
supported by all the great theorists of his day, and 
by even the majority of the present times. And it 
is perhaps safer to believe in this than in super- 
dominant notes. 

The last chapter treats on going away from 
the key into another, removing by means of 
“ modulation.”” Mr. Burrowes calls it ‘change 
of scale.” Scale means anything; it should be 
change of tonal scale, remove of tonality, setting 
up a new series for key. Here we have common 
modulation, extraneous modulation, and most or- 
dinary processes exampled, but with no system 
beyond that called ordinary usage. As far as 
respects the usage of Handel and Bach these giants 
might never have lived. Not a word is said of their 
modes of change of key. Mr. Burrowes is not in 
this respect peculiar. In most modern books on 
harmony the ways of Bach and Handel are left in 
impenetrable darkness. Light is attempted to be 
thrown on Schumann and Wagner, whilst Handel 
and Bach are dropped into chaos. Never mind; 
great Handel arranged to get on without the chord 
of “the fundamental thirteenth, nor did he ever 
dream of irregular, incomplete, interrupted, or false 
cadences.” 
about, a fortunate thing for those who love and 
study their music. Mr. Burrowes’s success must be 
attributed to his avoidance of these difficult points. 
He never intended to imitate or rival the expensive 
works of Shield, Relfe, and his other contem- 
poraries. 

Orthodoxy as to musical harmony is in these days 
like orthodoxy in professional theology—~a thing of 
the past. Mr. Burrowes in his Primer of Chords is 
of the orthodoxy of 1820, when Shield, Dr. Crotch, 
Dr Corfe, and Mr. John Relfe were in the ascendant, 
an Mr. Horsley, Sir John Goss, Mr. Macmurdie, 
and Mr. G. Sale were the missionaries of the system. 
The system remains, nor has the new theory of the 








He and Bach knew what they were 


supertonie generation in any influential degree 


touched its truth or its usefulness. The figures in 
thorough-bass mark the intervals aceompanying every 
tone in the bass, and of course without reference to 
the root. No root can be assigned in contradiction 
to the intervals, and for all practical purposes the 
hand-bodk of Mr. Burrowes is as good as any now in 
vogue. Itis clear and simple, and not mischievous ; 
never inventing or suggesting roots for chords which 
do not exist. 

Scientific grammar in this day is commonly 
nothing more than the teaching of technical terms 
in reference to facts which are misapprehended and 
mistaken. Mr. Burrowes never exhibits such 
inconsistency, and his teaching is that of the great 
harmonists and theorists of the last hundred years— 
a fair sequence from the doctrine of Rameau. The 
‘** exercises”? do not bring out the idiomatic forms 
of musical compositions, but they follow the fashion 
of the times—practice on intervals—not analysis of 
vernacular phrases and expressions found in almost 
every composition. ‘* How to observe harmony” is 
best learnt from close examination of idiomatic 
harmonical sentences from great composers, and 
this system of instruction avoids bringing upon the 
pupil a tendency to dislike learning the theory of 
music, taxing the memory unnecessarily with dry 
rules, and setting up infirmity of purpose, doubt as 
to proceeding, and want of clear land-marks for 
definite discrimination. The learning of separate 
chords is like the learning of separate words, of no 
avail in speaking language or Writing composition. 
The object of the author of the “ Thorough-bass 
Primer ” was not to teach composition, but to teach 
the power of accompanying from certain given figures 
placed below the bass of any piece of music. This 
he has effected in a few pages, in short lessons, and 
with great saving of labour to both master and pupil. 
The pupil may acquire this power from the contents 
of this little manual without divergence into extra- 
neous matters, at a small expense, and in a fourth 
part of the time commonly allotted to the possession 
of such an accomplishment. The study may be 
made more cheerful and advantageous by reference 
to extracts from classical compositions which any 
master can supply according to the capacity and 
progress of the pupil. 








DRAMATIC MUSIC IN PERSIA. 





Count Gobineau, an attaché of the French 
Embassy who passed three years in Persia, has 
given us thé result of his impressions in a work 
entitled ‘‘ The Religions and Philosophies of Central 
Asia.’”?” The volume contains a reference to the 
national drama of Hussein, and to the style of music 
which illustrates it. ‘The language,” says Count 
Gobineau, ‘tis employed to construct short and 
supple lyric verses which are sung to a sort of 
melopcea rather cleverly worked out. Cadenzas and 
portamenti di voce abound. What the composers of 
these unaccompanied songs endeavour to attain is 
an imitation of the Persian nightingale, whose 
modulations are simpler than our own and of a more 
melancholy character; and these are wedded to 
certain notes of the human voice which complain 
and wail. The effect of these songs is extremely 
touching; they produce, even when the words are 
not heard, so keen an impression of sadness that 
the hearer is moved in his own despite. There 
are duets and occasional choruses, always however 
in unison, following the eastern custom; but asa 
rule the parts most richly embroidered with cadenzas 
are those of the principal personages, and for that 
reason as well as for other obvious ones they are 
held by the best singers of the troop. The names 
of these virtuosi soon become well known and sought 
after, and each company endeavours to secure them 
by outbidding its rivalinterms. Only the important 
dramatis persone, the imaums and saints, the 
prophets and angels, are required to sing: the 
hateful characters, like Ibn-Sayd, Yezid, and Shemz, 
are unvocal; they only declaim. This distinction 
imparts an element of variety into the drama, and 
produces an analogous effect to the prose dialogue 
in Shakespeare’s plays.” These roles in fact are 








usually filled by lads of fourteen or fifteen years ; 
and some of these earn considerable sums of money 
during the ten days of the feast of Moharrem. 

The close of the play is usually signalised by the 
appearance of a troop of agile dancers who form a 
chorus. Clad in cotton robes printed with flowery 
designs, and wearing silk girdles and cashmere 
turbans, they enter wearing wooden discs, flat on 
one side, convex on the other. They are accom- 
panied in their exercises by the tambourines, 
singing and breast-striking of the assistants who 
repeat a chant, in which the names of the imaums 
frequently recur as a kind of refrain. Their dancing 
consists mainly of a changing of step—jumping from 
one foot to the other with a certain measure and 
with complete precision ; and they strike their dises 
one against the other, now before them like cymbals, 
now behind their heads with attitudes which recall 
the grouping on Greek vases. 

Such information, then, as reaches us concerning 
the music and the stago in Persia leads us to per- 
ceive that the dramatic art exists there, and that, as 
in Europe, it owes its origin to the religious senti- 
ment. At present it is of course in its swaddling 
clothes, bnt there are signs of growth, and we may 
believe that music will follow the same irresistible 
laws of progress as in the West have hurried 
onward this art as well as the theatre. Already one 
can see the beginning of a superstructure upon the 
drama of Hussein, though the foundation remains 
the same. Little episodical histories are now and 
again introduced, as they used to be in our own 
mysteries and passion-plays, The imagination of 
poets commences to embroider foreign threads of 
ornament upon the old subject. Sometimes it is a 
Feringhee ambassador who espouses Hussein’s 
cause and shares his martyrdom; sometimes it is 
some humble Christian maiden who is converted to 
the true faith and made a Shiite. In like manner 
the music casts off the fetters of conventionality, 
and by degrees emerges from the primitive stage, 
enlarging indefinitely its horizon. What it requires 
to give it the stamp of catholicity and so 
render it susceptible of infinite improvement is 
a change of the tonal system, and this will no 
doubt be brought about by the influence of tho 
West upon the East. At all events we are warranted 
in expecting improvement, by the great inherent 
love of the Persians for music. Though in this 
country the Shah was notoriously bored by our 
crude imitations of his national music, it is not to 
be supposed that the Persians as a race disdain the 
art. Travellers attest their fondness for it, Count 
Gobineau, whom we have quoted—M. Flandin, an- 
other traveller—and one whose voyages in the East 
are among the most recent, the Chevalier Lycklama 
—report that music forms part of all ceremonies 
and festal events, public feasts and private gather- 
ings. But no less do they add that Persian ears 
alone can discover the charm of those songs with 
an uniform rhythm intersected with acute notes and 
accompanied with drum, mandolin, and the viola 
called kamouncha. In composition and execution 
the royal musicians are not perceptibly better than 
any other; and strangers of distinction who receive 
the honour of a serenade from them have much 
ado to preserve their equanimity under the inflic- 
tion. Persian music is sui generis, and the love of 
the Persians is for that, and not for a more ad- 
vanced art. The futility of our English composers’ 
endeavouring to honour the Shah by imitating 
the music of his native land is obvious to any one 
who has considered the enormous gap between the 
two conditions of music. It was as though Tenny- 
son had offered an ode in Japanese to the Mikado, 
or Millais had composed, in honour of the Emperor 
of China, a landscape on the model of a tea-tray 
from Hong Kong. 

If it be asked how it comes that a people having 
a natural love for music do not succeed in emanci- 
pating musie from its barbarous stage, the answer 
is that public opinion, led by the mollahs, casts 
discredit upon the profession of music as upon the 
vocation of dancing—relegates it among dishonour- 
able callings, and causes its followers, under the 
name of Lotis, to form a despised class. The 
minstrel wanders from town to town, as he did with 
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us in tho days of chivalry. But his treatment is 


profoundly different. The notions of Orientalism 
concerning minstrels differ in toto from the notions 
of chivalry. The singer makes money and lacks 
not employment, but personally he is contemned. 
While the profession is thus held in disrepute it can 
hardly be expected that a genius will arise to pioneer 
the art to a new development. That genius would 
at least meet with little honour in his day. Buta 
social and intellectual change for Persia is probably 
near at hand, proceeding from without and from 
within ;—in the first instance through the conse- 
quences of the Shah’s insight into Western civilisa- 
tion; in the second instance through the creed of 
Babysm, which is a return to the old Zoroastrian 
ideas and is making headway against the narrow- 
ness and superstition of Islam. With the moral 
change which both these agencies are likely to effect, 
it will be strange if the national music and the 
national stage are not rescued from the primitive 
level which they at present occupy. 
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CHOPIN. 








Chopin has been, probably, the most misrepre- 
sented, and the least understood, of all the great 
composers. The majority of the half-educated 
musical public, who mistake sentiment for senti- 
mentality, and in turn regard wretched common- 
places as most perfect examples of what is true and 
beautiful in art, have, until within the past few years, 
persistently decried his music as barbarous in its 
composition, and merely ephemeral in its attractive- 
ness. To be sure, this class remains to the 
present day, but now they have changed the mark, 
and, with equal inability to seo and appreciate its 
many beauties, decry the wonderful music of 
Wagner. And what Wagner is doing for the music 
of the orchestra and voice, that did Chopin for the 
piano. 

Chopin was one of the few men that perfectly un- 
derstand the limit of their own powers. He never 
tried to produce impossible effects upon the instru- 
ment to which he devoted himself, and, for that very 
reason, often produced effects that have never been, 
before or since, equalled. Perfectly realizing that 
he could not, with the peculiar construction of his 
gonius, understand or command the resources of the 
orchestra, and at the same time perceiving that the 
piano had arrived at a state of development un- 
dreamed of by the earlier composers, and, besides, 
that its true scope had been misunderstood and mis- 
applied, he determined to confine his energies to 
tbe composition of music for this instrument. The 
great fault of Beethoven, Mozart, and the remainder 
of the classic masters, had been that they wrote for 
the piano exactly as they would for a full orchestra. 
Take, for instance, one of Beethoven’s sonatas. In 
the first place, the form of treatment is symphonic. 
On this account the music must be, of necessity, 
thin, from the fact that no one instrument can com- 
bine the effects of many. Secondly, having the 
structure of a symphony constantly in view, from the 
very nature of circumstances the separate instru- 
ments of the orchestra are kept constantly before 
the mind. That this is so, may be inferred from the 
fact that any one tolerably well acquainted with Beet- 
hoven's orchestral works can, while studying one of 
his sonatas, easily say—'‘ This might be a passage 
for the violins ; this for the horns,” &c. And that 
this is necessary, from the very nature of this kind 
of composition, can be deduced from the fact that 
the most uninteresting, and in truth, the only total 
failures as perfect wholes, of all Chopin’s works, are 
his sonatas. Perceiving this, and at the same time 
resolved to avoid Mendelssohn's graceful inanities, 
and Thalberg’s musical abortions of successive feats 
of legerdemain upon the keyboard, Chopin deter- 
mined to form an entirely new school of piano com- 
position. And that he succeeded in this is becoming 
more clearly understood every time that a true artist 
gives careful study to nearly any one piece in the 
whole range of his seventy odd compositions. One 
of the chief accusations brought against his music is 
that, however beautiful it may be, it is tinctured 
throughout with a morbid sadness. That this is true 
will have to be admitted with regard to the great 
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majority of his pieces. But there are glorious ex- 
ceptions. Look at some of his polonaises, par- 
ticularly Opus 26, No. 1, and Opus 40, No.1. In 
them there is not the slightest trace of anything 
gloomy or sad to be found; or at some of his études. 
What can be more gracefully gay than the ninth? 
Again, dreaminess should not be mistaken for 
sadness. Many of his nocturnes and his berceuse 
have this, but itis a dream of some beautiful, not 
sad thing. And the occasion of the sadness, and 
the morbid passion that is so often found, was the 
continued ill health and disappointment in life, for 
like nearly all great composers Chopin sought the 
direct expression of his individuality in art. There- 
fore, he being a man that, while loving the beautiful, 
yet through the force of circumstances was hardly 
ever free from bodily or mental pain, how could it 
be expected that he, who scarcely ever laughed, 
should produce bright, gay, laughing music? Like 
all true artists, he never allowed an unfinished work 
to leave his hands. In all his pieces, however closely 
the most finical critic may examine them, never will 
there be found one note too many, or one chord that 
is not full and complete. So much averse, indeed, 
was he to having anything incomplete come from his 
pen, that, unable to put the finishing touch to his 
latest compositions, he caused the manuscripts of all 
of them—with the exception of a nocturne and waltz 
—including more than half a Pianoforte Method, 
which he had long contemplated, but which his fail- 
ing strength did not allow his completing, to be 
burned. P 

Two things also he discovered and added to piano 
music. The long semi-broken chord, and grace- 
notes used as a necessary component part of the 
piece as contrasted with their former aim of merely 
giving grace and lightness. . 

His genius was decidedly inventive. The variety 
with which in his Mazurkas he has said the same 
thing fifty times over, and yet never tries one with 
the constantly repeated theme is all that is necessary 
to prove this. Of this class of composition he was, 
if not the inventor, at least the first who brought it 
into any particular notice. Some of them are 
perfect gems, as faultless as they are attractive. 
The more laboured ones are apt to be less pleasing ; 
but not one is totally destitute of points that appeal 
tothe feelings, and fascinate by their unexpectedness, 
by their plaintive character, or by their ingenuity. 
Another strong poiht in his works is their melodi- 
ousness. So great indeed was this that even to- 
day, it is said, the beggar in the streets of Warsaw 
hums the airs that Chopin wrote in the effervescence 
of his youth, totally ignorant concerning the author 
whose melody he is singing. Chopin was much 
more happy in short works than in those of great 
length. His music with few exceptions is that of the 
salon, not the concert room. His études, préludes, 
nocturnes, polonaises and ballades, are quite enough 
to save his memory in the heart of the true lover 
of art, whatever may hereafter become of concertos 
and sonatas. Like Beethoven’s and Schumann’s 
greatest works, much that he has written bears 
internal evidence of a longing after some great 
unknown ideal, and an ideal that at the same time 
is recognised to be perfectly unattainable, of that 
inward aspiration that is so finely described by 
Shelley as 

‘‘ The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow ; 
The devotion to something afar, 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 
And perhaps it is this very longing, embodying in 
music as it does our own hopeless. craving for 
the perfectly beautiful, that makes his works so 
loved and admired by all who are true students of 
art for art’s own sake.—The Arcadian. 





A TYROLESE PASSION PLAY. 





™ At Brixlegg, a small village within an hour’s ride of 
the Tyrolese capital, a second series of representa- 
tions of the Passion Play, revived after long prohibi- 
tion in 1868, are being given. The Passion Play at 
Ammergau in 1870 and 1871 attracted many English 
visitors, and as Brixlegg may be reached by a slight 





divergence from one of the chief routes to Vienna, a 
brief account of the doings there may be acceptable 
to intending Continental tourists. The theatro is 
not, as at Ammergau, an uncovered one. It is a 
plain wooden building, sufficiently large to accom- 
modate about 2500 persons. The representation 
takes place every Sunday, and will be continued up 
to the end of September. It begins about ten 
o’clock, and the first part is concluded about half- 
past eleven. The second and concluding portion 
lasts from half-past one till nearly five o’clock.s 
Thereis an orchestra with about twenty performers 
the music attaining a fair standard of excellence, 
The scenes are for the most part the same as at 
Ammergau, the words being as far as possible those 
of the Bible. On the right-hand of the stage is the 
house of Pilate; on the left that of Annas; and 
between them is an inner stage with a drop scene 
representing Jerusalem. From each side of this 
the chorus files in, as in the theatres of Greece in 
classical times; and the Corypheeus, standing in the 
middle, declaims from time to time what is really an 
explanation of the connection between the tableaux 
from the Old Testament and the scenes from the 
New, of which they are typical. The chorus is com- 
posed of six men and six women, with long flowing 
tunics of brilliant hue, over which are short muslin 
waistlets, and over these again are robes contrasting 
in colour with the tunics below. The fect are 
sandalled, the hair is confined by a golden circlet, 
with a Roman cross raised npon it. The overture 
completed and the prologue spoken, the singers draw 
aside, and the curtain rises for the tableaux, in which 
are seen, first, Adem and Eve, clad in sheep-skins 
and being driven forth by an Angel from the garden 
of Eden, with a lamb feeding in the foreground as an 
emblem of innocence. This first tableau stands 
apart as a representation of the “‘ Fall of Man,” but 
henceforward type and antitype regularly succeed 
each other. Now a tableau shows Abraham on 
Mount Moriah, ready to sacrifice his son; and then 
comes the Entry of Christ—that other sacrifice—into 
Jerusalem, Christ being personated by a villager 
named Packmeir, who is some twenty-five years old, 
and undoubtedly of a fine type of manly beauty. If 
in imagination you are carried back nineteen 
centuries the illusion is soon dispelled by the voice 
which recalls the Tyrolese peasant, and by the 
jerkiness of Packmeir’s action as he overturns the 
tables of money-changers. After a not very well 
managed tableau of Joseph being cast into the well 
by his brethern, follows an excellent representation 
of the Sandhedrim taking counsel as to the course to 
be adopted with regard to Christ. Then come in 
succession illustrations of Tobit taking leave of his 
Parents, the Intercession of Esther for the Jewish 
People, the Supper at Bethany, the Israelites fed by 
Manna in the Desert, the Last Supper (represented 
exactly as in Leonardo’s well-known masterpiece), 
Christ’s Departure to the Garden of Gethsemane, 
the Assassination of Amasa by Joab, the Betrayal of 
the Saviour in the Garden (a picture which is a 
strange mixture of good and bad) Peter cutting off the 
Ear of the High Priest's Servant (an incident which 
it is hardly possible to reproduce without exciting 
levity), and Christ led away asa Prisoner, with which 
the first part of the play ends. In the second part of 
the performance we are taken through all that sad 
career of suffering which culminates on Calvary, and 
we follow the Saviour of the World as he bears the 
taunts of his accusers and revilers; as his disciples 
forsake him; as the crown of thorns is thrust upon 
his brow; as he is buffeted by the soldiers and the 
mob; as he toils up the hill of Calvary sinking 
under the weight of his cross; up to the scene of 
the Crucifixion itself. When the last-named opens 
the two thieves are seen already raised on crosses, 
while that to which the centre figure is nailed appears 
stretched on the ground, and is elevated before the 
eyes of the audience. Here every detail of the 
sacred narrative is rigidly adhered to. There are 
the brutal executioners, the weeping women, the 
group of friends, who, like Nicodemus and Joseph, 
remain staunch to the end; and as the last sacred 
words are uttered the thunder rolls, and the messen- 
ger enters to tell of the rent veil ofthe Temple. A 
strong girdle and support for the feet really sustain 
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Packmeir on the cross, but to the audience there is 
no sign of the means used for this purpose, and the 
whole scene is presented with wonderful truth. The 
descent from the cross is evidently copied from 
Rubens’ celebrated picture. Nicodemus and Joseph, 
on ladders behind, gradually loosen the nails; 
a long strip of linen is passed under the 
shoulders, and the body is lowered to the feet of the 
Virgin, who kneels below. The final tableau of the 
Ascension is perhaps the best of all, and furnishes a 
fitting termination to what~is undoubtedly an 
interesting performance. It must be remembered 


that these representations are the genuine outcome |” 


of religious fervour, and that they have nothing 
about them which savours of a theatrical speculation. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





Action For DIsMISsAL. 

At Croydon assizes a theatrical action—Emrich 
v. Pede—has been tried. It was brought by Miss 
Estelle Emrich, a lady singer, to recover damages 
from Mr. Pede, the lessee and manager of the 
Alexandra Theatre, Camden Town, for having un- 
fairly dismissed her. Plaintiff had entered into an 
engagement as principal contralto with the de- 
fendant for one year at a salary of six guineas per 
week. In June the defendant produced an operetta 
called ‘ Marguerite,” in which the plaintiff played 
the part of Agatha, and the defendant wrote a song 
for her called ‘‘ Maids, don’t refuse.” She sang this 
song a few nights, but objected to it on the ground 
that it was not suited to her voice. The defendant 
altered it, but she still objected. On being remon- 
strated with she said that the song wasa “ rubbish- 
ing” one, and the defendant retorted by calling her 
an ‘‘ ignorant, vain little wretch.” The defendant 
requested the plaintiff to call at his house, when he 
was to give her some instruction and assistance to 
enable her to sing the song with effect. The plaintiff 
did not keep this engagement, and on the following 
Saturday she was paid her salary for the week and 
dismissed without any further notice. The jury 
— verdict for the plaintifi—damages one far- 
thing. 





THE ORGANIST’S WOOING. 

At the Manchester assizes on Monday, the case of 
‘‘ Haworth v. Roberts”? was also heard. The plain- 
tiff was Miss Lucy Ann Haworth, and the defendant 
Mr. Henry Roberts. The defendant put in two pleas 
—first, a denial of the agreement to marry; and, 
secondly, that the contract had been rescinded by 
mutual consent. The first acquaintance between the 
parties began in the year 1867, and in December of 
that year a definite agreement took place between 
them. At the time the plaintiff was a Sunday-school 
teacher, and the defendant, on Sundays and at other 
times, played the organ in the church where she 
taught, so that they were thrown considerably 
together, and it was thus that the engagement was 
brought about. The plaintiff had the good sense to 
see that her position as working in a mill was hardly 
compatible with an engagement of marriage with a 
person in the position of the defendant, and she 
pointed out to him the very great difference that existed 
in their positions. She was at first not very anxious 
to enter into the engagement, but he was determined 
on it. He pressed his proposal on her, and finally 
she consented to marry him. A letter, which 
appeared to have been written about the time the 
engagement first took place, said—‘‘I am sure, my 
own pet, you can have no idea how deeply and sin- 
cerely I love you. I almost worship you. But there 
is one thing I cannot refrain from mentioning, it is 
this: When I ask you for a kiss you never give me 
one. (Laughter.) I have always to take one. I do 
not think this ought to be. In my opinion a kiss is 
the best emblem of true love. I never remember 
you giving me but one, and that was on the night I 
declared my love to you.” Before the end of the year, 
however, she learned that he had been flirting with 
other young women, and that he had actually entered 
into an engagement with another girl. The jury, 
after a few minutes’ consultation, returned a verdict 
for the plantiff, damages £300. 





Aut Important Just Now is the instant cure of bilious 
complaints, indigestions, and affections of the Liver. Symptoms 
indicative of these disorders are a feeling of Nausea, Distension 
and spasmodic pains in the Stomach, sense of oppression and 
sinking after eating, want of appetite, languor, dejection of 
spirits, and general debility. The removal of the cause is the 
most = step, for which have recourse to Holloway’s 
Pills, as they possess such cunsing popu that the action 
of the Liver is speedily corrected, undancy of Bile speedily 


carried off, the stomach strengthened, the spirits revived, and 

Fad potent restored. am a gt! all the natural 
Ctions so fairly balan ey 8 y 

biiows attacks, and ‘epidemic 


subdue head- 


ache, dizziness, maladies, 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. BE. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wuicu ARE ApDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNG DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 34d. 
ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘T ‘ , 
modern Hymn Books. Sound ts cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. ae EE ee ek ae 
d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. * 


“There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evident y bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.”—Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. 'The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition, Now Ready, Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &o., AND ATHANASIAN CREED. 


By ©. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—lst, The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Su tendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








} London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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B, CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTH, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ff. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

SE canoes iv naeeks ak vensed 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 a 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
> GR ee senkessdaes 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ........+. 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 382 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 
5.—Hight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 * 
5a,.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) - ..cccoscceceseve 88 és 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtIA) ..ccccrccccecees coos 40 ” 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
ee Sy RRR Ee Pe wh. wy So 50 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) ......00- Rey 60 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......00. 85 re 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 9 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........0. 45 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 

9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 

9e.—Light Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 

9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell..... - 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back Blower ......s.se0e: - 100 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower...........s.+. 125 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


” 





Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


201, REGENT STREET, W., awp 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAS 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


J. B. CRAMER & COS 
HARMONIUMS, 


es 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
MIN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 


Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste, Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNOUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
ifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNDUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. ~ Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 10, 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- -four om (Two Herwoerte.} 


Forté. Fifr Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression, son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 








DA TERE OF AIR a ios v0 ne kad co cvccvvccctésetes & @ 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The BN Oe gn cncsge cd se ceencsccrcsccsecccieces 6 @ 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ........ssessessesee 4 0 
Oh § DOR BR. co's cede cosccvccsssdscccecscccosces, & © 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) .......0.... 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&®G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Temor) ........ce.csecsesee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” ........ 40 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS, 





Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
Tho Fa GI . co vcscsvecccecctccccscecesceneesin ts 40 
Non AMATE | .. cccccccsccvccces se sese ecee socee 4 0 


London : J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ye 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 





The night closes o’er her.. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .......cce.eeees 40 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 

London: J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 


Realms 60. ccccoscccccccdccccceccestececcecececesece 
The Choice, in E flat and G......ssccscsececeseessseeee 4 
Thoughts |... ccsccccsccccccceccveecs 4 
Spirit LOVE .. cccccccccecccccccces cocceccccccccce & 
TOURED oc knc0ps vadece.cs.c0cscngoosic sess ceccseensece M 

4 

+ 


~ 


cooooooo 





Three TAGS . osieves once 00 se 60bs 00 ce 0dsenete e660 sents 
Friends .......+....++Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Cnamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...........00085 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ..........6. 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


I once hada sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......+0se08- o &€0 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co , Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star oo ..ccccsssseveessessesessenes 
Damask Bones... 00 000000 00.09 90 0000 0000 cv ececcececnes 
O list to the Song-bird ......sssseecccescccccssceseeres 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘“‘I hearda 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London, J. B, Cramar & Co., Regent-street, W. 


occ 
oco 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) ..sssscscesereee 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song: (Tenor) ..se.csesececeesenee 3 O 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

Od TEMG) onic cece cece sc ce cccegecccceecscescccesce’ B® 
For ever and for aye ........cccsecceccsseccecccccccece & 0 
Eventide, Trio. (8.0.1.)....00seeeseseeeees 4 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
Loadon: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d, 


AYLAND WELL. ATale. ByC. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” dc., de. 





Manion: 73 Terria Grargaicn.’ "| J, By, CRAMER é& OO., West Staunr, & Waetsan Roap, Baiauron, 


CRAMERS'’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal-manufacturers 
—VizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 


- by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 


Fifth » Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth a“ Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 


Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER, 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or Jess reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Oramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoon, Cottanp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Kconomy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Reagent Street, W. 
J. B. ORAMER & CO., Moongatz Srrzet, Crry, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





L. ALBRECHT. 

WAVERLEY. Valse Brillante DEPP ee TY 
J. ASCHER, 

DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict's “ Bride of 

Song "’) eee eeeeanee eeerreeee ee eeeees 

J. MEREDITH BALL. 

BLANCHE! Redowa Joo eee eee eee eee eee eee 2 2 2 ot 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 

SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop serene See eeseseesvece 

LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)...... chaglinemamed ad 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. 
J. BERTRAM. 


(Brilliant Fantasia) . 


QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 
LA FARFALLA........+++00. (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) .....ccsccccccesseeces 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 
LA CARESSANTE  ...cccccccccmecccscecccsccces stevens 
WEDDING MELODY .........+- eccdccccccccccece eceeee 
“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ......sccsscccceees Bove 
P, DE VOS. 


LOIN DE TOIL. Méditation Beeeveeee 
G. FERRARIS. 
POLONAISE SHR HH EEE HESEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE E BEES 
NOCTURNE COOH e teense eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee ey 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE Cee ee cece eceeecceeceees 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ....ccecccccccccgccccccccesceccs 
REVERIE....+ee+0- veeecece teeveee eee eeecevcees 
PASTORALE eee eeeeeeeeaeeeeee 
RICHARD HARVEY. 


SOC e eee ee ee ee ee 


EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish Sketch” ......eccesscccees 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... GLO cecccocccccccccccceces 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON. .ditto ......ccceseceues eeeee 
THE ROSE TREE ........ GED aa. crecichensencencaes 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Irish Sketch” 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. “ Irish Sketch” 
LFRED JAELL. 

CAPRICE- IMPROMPTU eeeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. "153. eccccccvcciccesecce 
M. JUNOT 

TINY MITE MAZURKA Cree ee eee eee eee ee eeeteseeeeeeee 
J. KIRNBERGER. 

CAPRICCIO (in E minor). PRR R SRE RE SEER REESE ERE RE RRR | 
M. LAFUENTE. 

LA FONTAINE ...... Coeercevcece 

LE BON RETOUR SRC CRETE See eee eee ee 

L’ETOILE ROUGE SCC CCE RHEE Hee ee eee eee 
J. LEMMENS. 

VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium)..., 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 


LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop .....0...seeeees SE 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (ai Favori de Louis XIV):. 

IL SOSPIRO. Valse eeeeeeee eevee ee ewer ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
LA Vau A LA MADONE . ee ee eCeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
MARSCH-TZIGANE ......s+eeee0 ee pececceceseeeecs 


MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet). oceee 
E. PALADILHE, 

LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle)............. inladete 

gti OU UNE NUIT AVENISE. Barcarolle........ 
A. RENDA 

DANS NERS BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ........00... 





LAURA ......scecccees Scedoe ocesscceces 

NAPOLITAINE ......+. eecccccccccere 

CHANT DU PAYSAN .......000- PYTTTTT TTT T 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA.......+seeeee ieenendnessesanes . 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale. Reese ceenacescece 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pidces. (Complete) 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites piéces)..... oeeeeoe 
INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. *” 99. Jecvovcecoece 
A LA MONTAGNE (,, 8. ” ” TYTTT TTT Ty 
VALSE CAPRICE . ef Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
DUETTINO. No. 1, Op. 13 eeeeeesese seeeeeeeeeeeeees 


AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op. 1B wecececcecceeccseces 

a No. 8, Op. 18 Seer eeeeseseresesesesere 
J. ROMAN 

A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice 9 177 .cvcvees 

NOOTURNE .......0..sc0ee cetevececes+Ope 176 coveeess 

BONHEUR INATTENDU ee eeeeeeeeeeee -Op. 178 seretese 
H, ROSELLEN. 

TRISTE + EXILE! Transcription. .eccecssccccccacecccese 


J. RUMMEL. 
GALATEA WALTZ, H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 
LA CHARMANTE. iption of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma 
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8. 
MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO - G nent Op.25) 4 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCEK......cccccccccccccccsccccce . 4 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ............... cégcooe 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ...... 3 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 3 
IL TROVATORE....... Sceee ditto “a 3 
LA TRAVIATA ...... eucnes ditto cS Se 
Eis BRO Wv5.000:5 00000008 ditto  Miccig 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto ~ a <a 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto « Gite 8 
PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche ........ Sobaeeee sekeSeakeoen UE 
ES. MIE “Soca ccasicndccoceconsancetecece 4 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
WE ET DUET ccdcncncvececncececcsscccencteceuee > 2 
BREE IOUEE ES cccccevcnccecsecves fae ab eaan tmentes nbeaes 8 
Cc. W. SMITH. 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 
SE IID. «us 6. n'0s beebes bnee.bust do neredegnae 3 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ...... 4 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice .....ccccccccccccesccccccees 8 
DANSE BOHEMIBNNE, ...cccccccccccccccsccccccceses « 4 
RONDO BRILLANTE, Pianoforte Duet ...........000. ot nie 
ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
SEE «Os Be ccccccoccosccsbocccces enaeeee jaeees 
Ditto ” Dic ck eee Cbs S066 eee K Rees Wesesins 8 
J. T,. SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 
No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book2. ...e00.... 1 
mv? Ditto hy eens 
» & Ditto we Be gs he 1 
«». & Ditto ee 1 
o & Ditto re Ae, 1 
» 6 Ditto oi oan 1 
BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 
No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26...eeeeesseeseee 1 
» 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3.......-0..05 1 
» 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ......ceceeeuee ewtlh 
» 4. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20............+. 1 
» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 1 
» 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 .eeeseses coe A 
Sacrep SERIEs :— 
No. 1. BUT THE LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 1 
» 2 COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel)............ 1 
~ > HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. eae ier a 
» 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) .........++- consdeace A 
9 é. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) ovevecseee SB 
“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)|.........s..0. 1 
8. THALBERG. 
WEEE as cctasneesadeievesosseccvecease a epee 5 
A TE Oo CARA. e®eeeteeveeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeee 3 
Sb dinsngiececsabednbhndb bien eres nsns esacenrd 8 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice .......cseeeeseses 8 
MORNING SUNBEAMS .........cceeeeeeeees csesessarse 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ..... apinens sa theca oe 
A. TOLSTOY. 
TROIS — MUSICALES ......... TET TTT RT ee 4 
ERNEST TRAVE 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
introduction .......+.e00+ Weseeene pers eh rere 4 
J. T. TREKELL. 
BOURREE (in F major) eeeeereeeeeeeee erereeeeeeeeeeeeee 3 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte...... EsSevubeonses oreeny Te a 
THE MAGIC HARP ....ccceeeeeeees a'eid BS KeeVeae bene o' 8 
LULLABY .......... Pt Peer esd sies Hever 4 
LES ECLAIREURS ....... eer Tty Poet Peace’ come eee 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE 2... cc ccccceccccvccccscseecs 4 
LE PETIT TAMBOURB: ..ccicvcccccedovesceseos ile een 4 
LA CRACOVIENNE ........ piste Gtedaderavsamtis eres ones 
LIEBER AUGUSTIN .....ccecccccscccccneseons séeecene 
VALIQUET. 
LES BAVARDS. Vaise Facile on Offenbach’s opera......... 38 
MICHAEL WATSON 
QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert.....sseseseseeeveee 4 
J. M. WEHLI. 
RIPPLING WAVES. | Caprice ........... ehGoanctsccesee a 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch bie m- eared ihe aa ee 
WIEGENLIED. ormez-Bien) ....dittO ..sssseceeeeeeee 8 
ELFIN WHISPERS ........sceeeseeeees cebeedetstncss oe oe 
DAISY.........00. No. 1. Forest Flowers aN i a EE EINE 
FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, 2. ditto ....cecesessees sicvecee & 
HAREBELL eeesee 4 8. GO- vecoceveverevticecoveste 8 
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